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“ 


e like our way of life, too, because it’s 
been a good way and a useful one. 
“*At least we've tried to make it so. 
“When you work with something and watch 
it grow because of the care you're taking with it, 
it’s almost like you’re creating something ...a 
wonderful sort of a feeling to have. 

**Sure, we’ve had to work hard. Our family has 
lived on this land for 46 years now, and it hasn’t 
always been easy. There’ve been drouth years, 
floods, insects—sometimes almost enough to 
make us wonder if it’s all worthwhile. 

“But it is worth it! 

“We've stuck to farming, and the land has 
been good to us. 

“‘Naturally, we are concerned about what our 
youngsters will do when they grow up. I guess 
all parents feel that way. 

“But I know one thing—we’re going to let 
our children make up their own minds. What- 
ever they do, we know the training they’ve gotten 
here will fit them for any number of jobs. 
(Can’t help but hope, though, that they'll decide 
to stay with what they know best—farming.) 
Just look at the opportunity ahead. 

“We've read all about how this country’s 
population is booming so much, and how much 
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“You bet were proud of our farm” 


more it’s supposed to grow in just a few years. 

“But when a country grows—and a world for 
that matter—people need more of everything. 
And the things we produce here on the farm will 
be the key to a whole lot of that growth. 

“Sure, it’s going to mean that farmers will 
have to produce more. And we'll have to be 
better farmers to meet the challenge. But take 
your 4H Clubs, FFA, and the advanced pro- 
grams being offered by our ag colleges. Why, 
our youngsters today are learning things that 
were almost beyond the imagination when | 
was a boy. 

“Yes, from here the future looks good... 
good enough to make us mighty thankful we’re 
a farm family.” 


* ¢ *¢ #@ 2 


We at Cargill agree. There is going to be an 
increasing demand for farm products in the 
years to come. And the farmer is going to be- 
come an increasingly vital person to our economy. 

That’s a big responsibility this family is facing 
right now—the responsibility of helping provide 
all the crops our country and the world are 
going to require in future years. Just think, 
a predicted 220 million persons in the United 








1975—and 3% billion in the world 


States by 
by 1999! 

But we firmly believe tomorrow’s farmers are 
equal to the job, and then some. Cargill has 
worked with farmers and their families for more 
than 93 years now. (Our business is Creative 
Processing—finding ways to change raw farm 
crops into finished products people will need and 
buy.) That’s why from our position as Number 2 
man on the farmer-processor team, we can vouch 
for the kind of stock from which farm folks 
are made. 

These are rugged, honest, loyal, hard-working 
and warm-hearted people. They’re a big part of 
our own future at Cargill. 























23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 
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Chere is a tide in the affairs . 
of men which taken at the: 
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There’s a tide in any baker’s affairs, 
too . . . when he decides on his flour 
purchases... that can affect the qual- 
ity, the sales, the P&L sheet of his 
product for the next four to six months. 

We know this . . . that ali over 
America, bakers who are particularly 
exacting in their product and service 
requirements, are getting the lion’s 
share of the bread business in their 
trade areas. And we know, too, that 
an increasing number of these enter- 
prising bakers are joining those who 
have been Commander-Larabee cus- 
tomers for years. 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


* KANSAS 
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This customer increase is due to the 
quality, dependability and uniform 
performance of our flours. Plus the 
fact that, as bakery flour specialists... 
as bakers’ millers . . . our organization 
and our men try just a little harder to 
apply a specialized service, a thorough 
and cooperative understanding, to 
every baker’s problems and objectives. 

If you are not making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a 
part of your business our way? We’ll 
gladly pay the freight on your call or 
wire, and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you’ve ever had! 


r-Larabee B 
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Protein Inspection Certificate Plan 
Adopted Without Trade Consultation 


—Comment— 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Importers of 
U.S. wheat have the right, under 
an authority issued by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, to de- 
mand protein inspection certificates 
in respect of export cargoes. The 
existence of the document detail- 
ing the procedure for inspections 
was revealed at a meeting here be- 
tween representatives of the U.S. 
grain trade and of the British mill- 
ing industry. The text of the docu- 
ment appears elsewhere on this 
page. Disclosure was made by Bert 
W. Whitlock, director of the grain 
division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA. 


The procedure was adopted by Mr 
Whitlock without previous consulta- 
tion with the grain trade; moreover, 
other USDA officials were without 
knowledge of the document, a situa- 
tion which prompted an immediate 
probe within the department. 

The British grain buyers, Robert 
R. Thom, Ranks, Ltd., and J. A. C 
Hosegood, Spillers, Ltd., have been 
visiting wheat league meetings in the 
U.S. and criticizing the quality of 
American wheat shipments. 

Immediate trade reaction to Mr 
Whitlock’s action is that he has ex- 
panded the authority he holds for the 
administration of the grain standards 
legislation to include authority arbi- 
trarily available under the broad in- 
spection terms of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, as amended by the 
Hope-Flanagan Act. USDA may pro- 
vide inspection service on a voluntary 
basis at the request of buyers of agri- 
cultural commodities. Similar services 
have been provided in the past for the 
processed fruit and vegetable trades. 
However, it has been ascertained that 
introduction always waited on trade 
requests for the service, and hear- 





Trade Protests 
End Credit Sales 


WASHINGTON—tThe credit sale 
program for feed grains has been 
ended. Effective date of termination 
was midnight, Dec. 1. In making this 
announcement, officials of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture said that 
all deals completed for credit through 
Dec. 8 are valid. Action followed the 
voicing of a strong protest by trade 
interests. 

The nine-man committee of the 
trade, which is headed by Carl C. 
Farrington, Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co., recently wired USDA saying that 
the credit program volume had at- 
tained such levels as to impair the 
subsidy-in-kind program for feed 
grains. 

In making available this informa- 
tion, USDA reported that more than 
$40 million in credit had been ap- 
proved since Oct. 15 with grains com- 
mitted to the value of $13 million. 

USDA action appears to close the 
issue at least until the middle of 
January next year when there will 
be a meeting with the trade to dis- 
cuss the matter. 


ings were held to examine all aspects 
of the case. Taking such action 
rests solely on the discretion of the 
official in charge. In the case of the 
voluntary wheat protein content deci- 
sion, the official concerned does not 
appear to have taken the trade into 
consultation. 


In Effect Some Time 

The USDA document carries no 
date but Mr. Whitlock said it had 
been in effect for “some time.” How- 
ever, he did not define what he meant 
by that phrase. There is reason to 
believe, however, that the procedure 
has been operative for at least two 
months. 

Export traders hold widely varying 
views on the subject of protein cer- 
tification. Representative grainmen 
have always maintained that the 
trade is prepared to sell grain on 
sample or tailored to the special re- 
quirements of the importer providing 
the buyer is willing to pay for such 
special treatment. Traders have vig- 
orously rejected foreign complaints 
of defective grain deliveries, saying 
that the buyers know full well the 
limitations of U.S. grades. They sug- 
gest that any experienced observer 
at foreign ports could readily ascer- 
tain from an examination of receipts 
that the buyer is receiving precisely 
what he paid for. 

Other trade observers remark that 
Mr. Whitlock appears to have struck 
down one of the principal objectives 
of the federal grain standards—sim- 
plicity. He has opened the door to a 
flood of additional and collateral cer- 
tificates which may be demanded by 
importers of U.S. grains. One ob- 
server asks what is to prevent the 
Focd and Drug Administration re- 
quiring a certificate that all deliveries 
of wheat for domestic and foreign 
milling purposes are free from rodent 
contamination. 

Among those likely to be affected 
by the new procedure are the mem- 
bers of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
Naticnal Assn. Al Oliver, the associa- 
tion’s executive vice president, is re- 
ported to have assembled a commit- 
tee from his group which will meet 
here shortly to discuss the position 
of GFDNA in the matter. It is prob- 
able that the committee will insist 
upon an explanation of the failure of 
USDA to take the trade into its con- 

(Turn to COMMENT, page 34) 
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WASHINGTON—Below appears 
the text of the document issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
detailing the procedure for the in- 
spection of export cargo wheat for 
protein content. 


1. The grain inspection supervisor 
will obtain from the licensed inspec- 
tor a portion of the composite sam- 
ple used by such inspector in grad- 
ing a cargo of wheat or an identified 
part of such cargo. 

2. The supervisor will submit the 
sample or samples to a federal lab- 
oratory or to a federally approved 
state or ccmmercial laboratory for 
protein analysis 

3. The results of the protein analy- 
sis, calculated at 14.0% moisture ba- 
sis, unless otherwise requested by the 
applicant, will be furnished by the 
laboratory to the supervisor 

4. A federal certificate will be is- 
sued by the grain inspection super- 
visor showing the identity and quan- 
tity of the sample and the protein 
analysis, and by a statement, under 
remarks, as follows: “Sample identi- 
fied by licensed inspector as a por- 
tion of that used in the inspection and 
grading of the wheat as loaded aboard 
the (name of vessel).” 

5. The certificate and the protein 
analysis will apply only to the sam- 
ples described. Fees and charges: Fee 

protein and moisture test, per sam- 
ple $5.25; charges—preparation of 
sample, minimum $6; total per sam- 
ple, minimum $11.25 

Procedure B, in lieu of above, (Pro- 
cedure A), an official sample may be 
drawn by or under the supervision of 
a grain inspection supervisor and sub- 
mitted to a federal or federally ap- 
proved laboratory for protein analy- 
sis. 

The certificate then issued will cov- 
er the entire lot from which the sam- 
ple is drawn and will identify the 
grain by the name of the vessel and 
stowage. Fees and charges for this 
type of service will include the fee 
for protein analysis at $5.25 per sam- 
ple and charges for sampling the lot 
at the rate of $4.50 per hour and 
travel or other expenses incurred. 
Any overtime incurred in sampling 
will be at the rate of $5.50 per hour 

If a federal appeal is called from 


(Turn to TEXT, page 34) 





MNF Pays Tribute to Herman Fakler; 


Announces Organizational Realignment 


CHICAGO—A resolution of ap- 
preciation for the contribution 
made by the late Herman Fakler 
to the U.S. flour milling industry 
Was passed by the members of the 
executive committee of the Millers 
National Federation at a meeting in 
Chicago Dec. 8. A copy of the reso- 
lution appears on page 27. 


Mr. Fakler, who died Oct. 29, was 
a vice president of MNF and served 
the organization for more than 33 
years. The committee voted to pay 
Mr. Fakler’s salary to Mrs. Fakler to 
the end of the fiscal year—March 31, 
1959. 

The committee discussed the feder- 


ation’s program of work in detail and 
decided to abandon the system of co- 
management which has existed for 
nearly 20 years. The committee also 
designated Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent, as the federation’s chief execu- 
tive officer and he will serve until his 
retirement date at the time of MNF’s 
next convention—May 13-15, 1959. 
The committee also named Casper 
L. Mast, Jr., as a vice pres‘dent. He 
wll continue as secretary-treasurer 
Mr. Steen and Mr. Mast were in- 
structed by the committee to make a 
detailed study of staff requirements 
and of the service program of MNF. 
They will report by the end of Febru- 
(Turn to MNF, page 27) 
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The Problems of Protein Certification 


HOUGH THE CRITICISM aimed at Bert 

W. Whitlock, a senior grain official of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, because of his 
failure to consult the trade before introducing 
procedures for voluntary protein content certifi- 
cation of wheat, may be merited, he appears to 
have acted within the letter of the law. That 
much must be said in his favor. 

Moreover, there are traders who believe that 
some action was inevitable in view of the criticisms 
emanating from foreign sources concerning the 
quality of U.S. wheat shipments. 


The criticisms have been confirmed by U.S. 
observers who have journeyed abroad at one time 
or another. Unfortunately, one bad apple can 
spoil the barrel-full, and if the complaints were 
as widespread as some tend to imply, then so 
many buyers would not return to the American 
market place. However, corrective action has al- 
ways to be directed against the innocent as well 
as the guilty. The American grain export trade 
has no cause to be ashamed of its record. 

Be that as it may, there are widely varying 
views held in the trade on the protein certificate 
issue. 

That Mr. Whitlock did not take the trade into 
his confidence is to be regretted. Arbitrary action 
of this nature, no matter how imbued with ad- 
ministrative zeal, is to be deplored. It is the very 
antithesis of the credo of Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, who has said consistently 
that he wants trade advice on all major steps 
taken by his department. 

Besides attempting to meet the viewpoint of 
the foreign buyer, it is entirely possible that 
USDA’s decision was motivated to some extent 
by the desire of the enterprising and aggressive 
wheat leagues to obtain better prices, in the shape 
of premiums, for their grain, particularly in the 


Southwest. Just how such an objective could be 
reached without special binning is difficult to see. 
Variations are common in this area, and the need 
to bin specially might add to warehousing costs, 
and those costs might have to be passed back to 
the producer if U.S. wheat is to remain competi- 
tive in the world market. 

What effects the procedure might have in 
areas which ordinarily do not produce protein 
wheat, but which have price attractions to certain 
price conscious foreign buyers, is another un- 
known. It will be interesting to learn the reac- 
tion of wheat farmers in Oklahoma and Texas 
where high levels of protein are hardly ever 
achieved. 

It is easy to imagine the competition which 
might be generated by a foreign buyer between 
the U.S. and Canada—with a vanishing premium 
as one end result. A general use of the certificate 
might channel foreign demand to high protein 
wheats to the disadvantage of hard winter wheats, 
which only rarely show a consequential quality 
of protein, forcing them to a discount basis as 
the crop year passes. Such a condition could have 
the effect of forcing more wheat into government 
loan, thereby increasing the storage cost burden. 

Here is another point. The protein procedure 
might help the cooperatives find a short cut into 
the export market. With their big storage capaci- 
ties, they would be able to assemble high protein 
wheats in large cargo lots. Much of the private 
trade, on the other hand, would have to go shop- 
ping to pick up requirements. 

There are as many pros as there are cons on 
this issue. It is so controversial a matter that 
common sense should have engendered into USDA 
a desire to obtain trade views. Right now, it ap- 
pears as though the department has been forced 
too: hastily into dictatorial action, albeit in volun- 
tary guise. 


Flour, Millfeed and the Story of an Ass 


RISING, ROUSING millfeed market is al- 

ways a cause for smiles among millers. 
Pessimistic expectations of a downturn did not 
materialize in the week just past—the opposite 
occurred—and the result is satisfactory, not only 
to sellers of flour, but to buyers also. The bakers 
benefit when the millfeed market is healthy. 

But who ever heard of a really jolly miller 
when it comes to talking prices? Somebody will 
go and spoil it, is the fear. That somebody is the 
opportunist who will grab greedily for extra busi- 
ness, no matter the cost. And there are bakers 
who lie in wait for him. 

Long ago, when the world was young, the 
donkey was esteemed by the tribes as the wisest 
of animals. The ren wned Sheik Phlour-Tray- 
Dhair owned a herd © the sagacious beasts and 
his fellow sheiks many a time and oft traveled 
far to marvel at the v sdom propounded. One day 
there came the Proph«t himself, most learned and 
wisest of the sons of ‘he east. Pridefully, Phlour- 
Tray-Dhair led his guest to the herd and quoth: 
“Behold, O Prophet, ‘he wise and talented asses. 
Converse with them, ind see if they are not wiser 
than 40 trees full of owls.” 

Then the Prophet ddressed the asses: “Let us 
test your wisdom. Ar wer me this question—what 





should an ass require for a journey of three 
days?” They counselled among themselves and 
then made reply: “For a three days’ journey, O 
Prophet, any ass should require six bundles of 
hay and three bags of dates.” 

“Excellent answer,” said the Prophet. “That 
soundeth like a fair and proper price.”” Whereupon 
Phlour-Tray-Dhair beamed with pride and said: 
“Did I not tell you they were passing wise?” 

“Wait,” said the Prophet as he again addressed 
the asses. “I have for one of you a three days’ 
journey, but I cannot pay six bundles of hay and 
three bags of dates for making it. Let him who 
will go for less stand forth.” 

And, behold, they all stood forth, and all be- 
gan to talk at once. One would go for six bundles 
of hay and two bags of dates; another for three 
bundles of hay and one bag of dates. Finally, one 
long-eared ass agreed to go for one bundle of hay. 

Then railed the Prophet: “Fool thou art. Thou 
canst not live for three days on one bundle of 
hay, much less profit from the journey.” 

“True,” replied the long-eared one, “but I want- 
ed to get the order.” 

And from that day long ago, asses have been 
known as fools, and price cutters known 4s asses. 
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Fred L. Cobb Ends 


Long Baking Career 
With Retirement 





Fred L. Cobb 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Fred L. Cobb 
has announced his retirement as 
chairman of the board of Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Inc., Green Bay. Mr. Cobb, 
who has held many industry offices, 
also is retiring from the bakery in- 
dustry. 

Cobb's Sunlit Bakery is now owned 
and operated by Harry B. Conlon, 
president and treasurer, and Louis J. 
Janquart, vice president and secre- 
tary. Both joined the firm in 1923, 
when it was established, Mr. Conlon 
as sales manager and Mr. Janquart 
as office manager. Both have been ac- 
tive in community affairs as well as 
the baking business. 

Mr. Conlon assumed the presidency 
of the bakery in 1954. He is a past 
president of the Green Bay Associa- 
tion of Commerce and a former presi- 
dent of the Green Bay Kiwanis Club. 
He is also a director of the Kellogg 
Citizens Bank of Green Bay. 

Mr. Janquart has been a member 
of the Green Bay Lions Club for the 
past 25 years and is also an active 
member in the Green Bay city band. 

Mr. Cobb was elected an honorary 
life member of the American Bakers 
Assn. during the 1958 convention. He 
served as chairman of ABA in 1945- 
46, and has been on the ABA board 
for 20 years. He served as president 
and chairman of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking; was president of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn. for two 
terms; a member of the executive 
committee of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers and vice presi- 
dent of Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc. In addition, he has 
been baker chairman of the ABA 
baker-miller committee and has 
served on many other ABA commit- 
tees. 

His community activities include 
heading Community Chest drives, lo- 
cal chapters of the American Red 
Cross, service on the Chamber of 
Commerce and a variety of other ac- 
tivities. He is a director of the Green 


Bay Packers professional football 
club- and the Green Bay Baseball 
Club. 


The new owners and operators of 
the bakery state that the policies and 
practices successful for the bakery 
in years past will be continued. 





DR. JOHN SHELLENBERGER 
TO VISIT RUSSIA 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. 
John Shellenberger, head of the de- 
partment of flour and feed milling in- 
dustries at Kansas State College, left 
Manhattan Dec. 6 for Austria and 
Russia. Dr. Shellenberger will repre- 
sent the U.S. Dec. 9-11 at the Inter- 
national Association of Cereal Chem- 
istry meeting in Vienna. From Vienna 
he will go to Moscow to visit the All- 
Soviet Scientific Research Institute 
on Grain and the Russian milling en- 
gineering school. Dr. Shellenberger 
is sent abroad by the federal govern- 
ment frequently for investigations or 
scientific meetings concerned with ce- 
reals. 





Barter Policy 


Action Slowed Down 


WASHINGTON —It may be ex- 
pected that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will defer any action on 
barter policy until after Congress 
convenes. There is a possibility that 
the whole problem will be aired be- 
fore a congressional committee. 

One reason for hesitancy is the at- 
titude of the Bureau 6f the Budget 
which is said to be examining vir- 
tually every item of cost in all ad- 
ministrative agencies. Therefore, 
when operating under the critical 
spur of the budget bureau, USDA 
officials, never too sympathetic with 
uncontrolled barter, must be expected 


to lean heavily on budget bureau 
policies. 
Officials point out that the dis- 


placement of dollar sales by a bar- 
ter deal becomes an unfavorable item 
in the records of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. If sold for dollars, the 
payment looks better under budget 
scrutiny than it would if CCC merely 
substitutes a bartered commodity 
which it may be receiving at a later 
date. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHARTER AMENDED 
OKLAHOMA CITY—National 
Food Stores, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., has 
amended its charter to show its reg- 
istered agent: Carl Presley, 3115 S. 
Yale Ave., Tulsa. 
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Ogilvie Control Bid Defeated; 
Voting Favors Management 5:2 


MONTREAL—An attempt to 
wrest control of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., from the hands of present 
management has failed. Share vot- 
ing strength commanded by the ad- 
ministration showed a favorable 
margin of five to two. The take- 
over bid began last October when 
the National Trust Co. of Toronto 
announced an offer to buy 300,000 
shares at $44.75 a share, a level $8 
higher than the price then prevail- 
ing on the market. 


The name cf the buyer was not dis- 
closed and his identity still remains a 
mystery. However, it revealed 
that the interests concerned were as- 
sociated with Gairdner & Co., a To- 


was 


ronto investment firm, and with 
Trafalgar Investments, Ltd. 

Gordon R. Ball, recently-appointed 
chairman of the Ogilvie board, told 
the annual meeting that 82% of the 
company’s 3,584 shareholders sent 
proxies in favor of management. This 


covered 69%, 
company’s total of 
shares. 

No opposition was voiced when ap- 
proval for various motions was asked 
All the directors remain on the board 
and no questions were posed. The 
meeting took only 13 minutes to con- 
clude its business. 

H. Norman Davis, president, fore- 
cast a continuation of the improved 
operational earnings achieved in the 
year ended Aug. 31. Results since the 


equal to 515,830 of the 
747,689 common 


end of August give strength to this 
belief, Mr. Davis declared. His fore- 
cast was like ly to prove correct, de- 
spite the fact that “we can never ac- 


curately predict the future in this 
business as there are so many outside 
influences,” he explained 


Uncertain Export View 


Mr. Davis touched upon the uncer- 
tain outlook for export business 
which is affected by surplus wheat 
production in the U.S. and by the 


continuation of the subsidy program 
in that country. He also mentioned 
the loss of the Venezuelan market 
to Canada because of the building of 
new flour mills there. He also men- 
tioned the erection of more new mills 
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NATIONAL 4-H FOOD PREPARATION CHAMPS—The six national cham- 
pions in the 4-H Club Food Preparation Awards program sponsored by Gen- 


~ « 


eral Mills, Inc., receive congratulations from Adelaide Hawley, 





left, tele- 


vision’s Betty Crocker, at the 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. Left to right 
behind Miss Hawley are Kay Mahati, the first Hawaiian girl in history to 
receive any national 4-H award; Catherine Sechser, Sioux Falls, 8.D.; Nancy 
Sawyer, Watertown, N.Y.; Carolee Kambich, Glen, Mont.; Donna DeKrey, 
Steele, N.D., and Jeralyn Kirkley, McBee, S.C. Each girl receives a $400 


college scholarship. 


in another important Canadian mar- 
ket—the Philippines. Moreover, in 
Britain, another vital market, the 
largest independent baker is import- 


ing subsidized U.S. flour 

“As a consequence,” Mr. Davis 
commented, “it is difficult indeed to 
be too optimistic and to maintain 


export markets except at prices that 
give us little or no return.” 
Domestic Outlook Bright 

A brighter outlook for domestic op- 
erations was indicated by Mr. Davis 
Expanding home population meant a 
gradual narrowing of the spread be- 
tween capacity and available busi- 
Another favorable factor was 
represented in the integration of 
Ogilvie and its subsidiary, Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. It had 
been possible to make economies, he 
said. In addition, the more favorable 
wheat crop had resulted in a higher 
protein product which is providing 
suitable grist within economical dis- 
tance of the company’s mills 

Lake of the Woods’ net profit in 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1958, 
$555,571 or $3.05 a common share, an 
increase of 22% from the profit of 
$455,630 or $2.37 a common share in 
1956-57 


ness 


was 


STAFF . Fe 


Albert Strobehn, 
Montana Mills 
Director, Resigns 


GREAT FALLS, MONT Direc- 
tors of the Montana Flour Mills Co 
at a regular meeting accepted with 
regret the resignation of Albert F 
Strobehn, a director, and elected W 
H. Bertsche, Jr., to succeed him 

Mr. Strobehn 





entered the employ 
of the Montana Elevator Co. at 
Moore, Mont., in 1908. He served in 
varying capacities until 1925 when he 
was made treasurer and assistant 
manager of the company. In 1931 he 
was elected a director of the Montana 
Elevator Co. and in 1933, when the 
firm was merged with the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., he was elected a di- 
rector of Montana Flour Mills Cé 
In 1940 he was made vice president 


and assistant manager of the com- 
pany and by 1947, when ill health 
forced him to forego any strenuous 


activity, he was executive vice presi- 


dent. Since 1947 he has been active 
only as a director 
Mr. Bertsche is a director of the 


Great Falls National Bank, a director 
of Gamers Sally Ann Bakery, and un- 
til recently was the owner-operator 
of Bertsche’s Sally Ann Bakery 


Other action taken at the meet- 
ing included the declaration of a 
dividend in the amount of 20¢ a 


10 to sharehold- 
1958 


share, payable Dec 
ers of record Dec. 1 


—— BREA S THE STAFF r re 


Dannen Elevator Fire 


NEWTON, KANSAS Damage 
estimated at $20,000 was done by fire 
to an elevator here belonging to the 
Dannen Mills, Inc., of St. Joseph, Mo., 
Dec. 4. Edward Godsey, elevator man- 
ager, said approximately 18,000 bu. 
feed grains were stored in the eleva- 
tor and were apparently a total loss. 
The origin of the blaze, which appar- 
ently started in the headhouse, has 
not been determined. 











USDA ORDERS RELIEF 
FLOUR, CORNMEAL 


WASHINGTON—A total of 72,- 
$14,750 Ib. flour and 19,330,700 yellow 
degermed cornmeal was ordered Dec. 
5 by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture for shipment abroad for dis- 
tribution by private U.S. welfare 
agencies. The flour total includes 30,- 
576,850 all-purpose flour, 34,973,800 
bread flour and 6,764,100 \whole wheat 
flour. The flour and cornmeal are for 
shipment ex-mill Dec, 30. USDA has 
also announced an offer to buy 37,- 
332,850 Ib. flour and 14,042,350 Ib. 
cornmeal for donation through do- 
mestic outlets. Of the 37 million 
pounds flour, 31,144,800 Ib. will be 
all-purpose flour, 5,535,400 Ib. bread 
fiour and 652,650 Ib. whole wheat 
flour. The cornmeal may be either 
regular or degermed. Offers should 
be submitted by 4 p.m. (EST) Friday, 
Dec. 12, for acceptance by 1 p.m. 
(EST) Monday, Dec. 22. 





Walter D. Warrick, 
J. R. Short Milling 


Executive, Dies 


CHICAGO Walter D. Warrick, 
executive vice president of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago, died Dec. 
7 in an Evanston, IIL, hospital. Mr. 
Warrick had suffered a heart at- 
tack a week ago. 

Mr. Warrick had been with the 
firm since 1944. He was a member of 
the board of governors of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking and a found- 
er of the sales managers’ seminar of 
the institute. Before joining Short, 
Mr. Warrick was associated with the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, for 25 
years, rising to advertising manager 
and then vice president of that firm. 

At the beginning of World War I, 
Mr. Warrick was actively interested 
in securing the adoption of enriched 
bread and flour standards for the 
baking and milling industries. He was 
a graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity and had served as a member of 
its board of trustees and board of as- 
sociates and as president of its 
alumni association. Mr. Warrick was 
also a director of the Chicago Nation- 
al Bank 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
LaMar Warrick, and a son, Sheridan 
Warrick. 





Walter D. Warrick 


Candidates for KC 
Board of Trade 
Offices Named 


KANSAS CITY—Nominations for 
new officers of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade were announced this 
week. The two candidates for presi- 
dent are Robert J. Anderson, Norris 
Grain Co., who is now first vice 
president of the Kansas City ex- 
change, and E. C. Hoebel, Bartlett 
& Co. 

Dewey E. Walter, the Pillsbury 
Co., who is second vice president, 
automatically becomes first vice 
president under the board's election 
rules. 

For second vice president, the nom- 
inating committee has chosen John 
B. Ronan, B. C. Christopher & Co., 


and George P. Scoular, Scoular- 
Bishop Grain Co. 
Candidates for the six positions 


on the board of directors are: W. W. 
Farnen, Frank J. Farnen & Co.; W. 
W. Fuller, Central States Grain Co.; 
W. R. Johnston, Salina Terminal 
Elevator Co.; R. E. Larson, General 
Mills, Inc.; J. D. Tinklepaugh, Burrus 
Mills, Inc., and R. Hugh Uhimann, 
Standard Milling Co., who is just 
completing his term as president of 
the board. 

For the arbitration committee, 
nominees are G. R. Bicknell, Farm- 
ers Union Jobbing Assn.; P. E. Bow- 
ers, Interstate Grain Corp.; B. C. 
McCoy, Checkerboard Grain Co.; H. 
R. Schmid, Midwestern Grain Co., 
and J. W. Whitacre, Commander- 
Larabee division, Archer - Daniels - 
Midland Co. 

Clearing house directors nominat- 
ed are: John Dunn, Morris Grain Co.; 
F. J. Fitzpatrick, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co.; John H. Rockwell, 
Cargill, Inc., and R. A. Wood, Goffe 
and Carkener. 

For members of the nominating 
committee next year, K. S. Hart, 
Hart Grain Co., and John Stark, 
Mid-Continent Grain Co, were 
chosen. 
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No Change Planned 
In Price Support 


Calculations 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Stabilization Service has abandoned 
its plans to eliminate the terminal 
loan rate basis for the establishment 
of price supports for barley, flaxseed, 
rye, grain sorghums and wheat—at 
least for 1959. 

This information has been made 
public by William F. Brooks, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Grain 
Trade Council. 

In a letter to Mr. Brooks, Sidney 
V. Caughey, assistant director of the 
CSS grain branch, says in part: 
“After full consideration of alterna- 
tive methods for setting price supp rt 
rates, the department has decidd 
that for the 1959 price support pr. - 
grams for barley, flaxseed, grain 
sorghums, rye and wheat, termin.l 
market price support rates will »5e 
determined as has been done in prior 
years, and that county price supp rt 
rates in the areas affected will be 
adjusted upward in the event that 
freight rates are reduced, by ‘he 
amount of the decreases in ‘he 
freight rates. There will be no ch: ze 
in the terminal rates because of 
changed freight rates, once they re 
announced.” 
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NEW BULK FACILITIES—On hand for the first bulk flour shipments by 
rail and truck to the Baldridge Bakery, Lubbock, Texas, are, left to right: 
Raymond Burford, general manager; Mrs. Joseph Baldridge, president; her 
two sons, J. Don Baldridge, secretary-treasurer, and Joseph E. Baldridge, vice 
president; and A. E. Murphy, representative of the Morten Milling Co., a divi- 
sion of Burrus Mills, Inc. 


Texas Bakery Converts to Bulk Flour Handling 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—A major ad- 
vance in the handling of baking flour 
was celebrated recently when the 
Baldridge Bakery, Lubbock, became 
what is believed to be the first com- 
mercial bakery in west Texas to re- 
ceive shipment of flour in bulk by 
both truck and rail freight. Recently 
installed facilities for handling bulk 
flour made possible the transfer of 
100,000 Ib. flour from an Airslide 
railway car to the stee] flour bins in- 
side the bakery in less than three 
hours. Earlier a truckload of 35,000 
lb. bulk flour direct from the mill 
had been unloaded and transferred 
into the storage bins through the 
pneumatic air conveying system. 

On hand to witness the inaugura- 
tion of the new system were the bak- 
ery’s executives, Mrs. Joseph Bal- 
dridge, president; her sons, Joseph E. 
Baldridge, vice president and J. Don 
Baldridge, secretary-treasurer; Ray- 
mond Burford, general manager, and 
A. E. Murphy, sales representative of 


the Morten Milling Co., a division of 
Burrus Mills, Inc., and miller of the 
flour delivered to the bakers. 

The installation of the new pneu- 
matic unloading and conveying sys- 
tem and flour storage bins represents 
a considerable investment and a big 
step by Baldridge Bakery in the han- 
dling of flour. This new pneumatic 
system is among the most modern for 
the automatic unloading, conveyance, 
storage and proportioning of baking 
flour. 

The bakery has grown from a small 
company established in 1924 to the 
present model plant employing 200 
workers, and supplying Baldridge 
Bread to thousands of families in 
Lubbock and surrounding counties. 
Mrs. Baldridge said the outlay for the 
new system is “evidence of our confi- 
dence in the growth and future of the 
Lubbock area as well as in economic 
conditions, and we are not holding 
back in modernizing that will turn 
out a better loaf of Baldridge Bread.” 





Major Contract Awarded for Building 
Cargill Grain Elevator in Quebec 


MONTREAL — A major phase in 
construction of a giant export grain 
elevator at Baie Comeau, Quebec, on 
the ocean end of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, has begun with contracting 
for large-scale blasting, excavating, 
road building and dock-pile driving. 

A. C. Greenman, vice president of 
Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
builder of the world-shipping instal- 
lation, said the present “second 
phase” and a previous contract—for 
harbor dredging to accommodate 
docks and dock approaches—account 
for roughly one-third of total esti- 
mated construction costs. The re- 
maining two-thirds include extensive 
concrete work on foundations, grain 
silos, “big bin’ floors, conveyor tun- 
nels, dock platform, headhouse, etc., 
with bids to be received about Jan. 
15; and steel work, electrical instal- 
lation, machinery installation, etc., to 
be let in the early spring. 

Contractor for the first—dredging 
—phase is McNamara Construction, 
Ltd., of Toronto. The newly contract- 


ed-for phase will be undertaken by 
the Foundation Co. of Montreal. 

According to a recent announce- 
ment, the elevator will have a capa- 
city of from 10 to 15 million bushels, 
with plans by Cargill to expand it to 
become “one of the most important 
grain storage and shipping units in 
the world.” The announcement esti- 
mated initial costs to be “in excess 
of $5 million.” 

The installation, to be completed 
next year following the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, will co- 
ordinate Canadian-U.S. grain export 
with world shipping of aluminium, 
alumina, iron ore, newsprint and 
other products. It will enable lake 
vessels and barges from the Great 
Lakes to carry grain to Baie Comeau 
and receive other products for their 
return trips, and fully laden ocean 
vessels from various world ports to 
discharge their cargoes and receive 
grain destined for overseas consump- 
tion, Mr. Greenman said. 

The elevator’s location at the At- 

(Turn to CARGILL, page 34) 
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ST. PAUL — The Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., which was 
started in 1938 with a borrowed 
capital of $30,000, has grown to be 
what is reportedly the nation’s 
largest grain marketing coopera- 
tive with a current net worth of 
$35,416,053. This was disclosed by 
M. W. Thatcher, general manager 
of the cooperative, during the open- 
ing session of its annual three-day 
meeting in the St. Paul auditorium. 


Close to 5,000 farmers are attend- 
ing the 20th annual meeting of the 
cooperative Dec. 8-10. They repre- 
sent, as delegates, farmers in the 
Upper Midwest who do business with 
GTA. 

GTA distributed $3,449,513 to pa- 
trons last year, a savings figure that 
resulted after provisions for taxes, 
educational funds and other expenses 
were subtracted from the net operat- 
ing margin, Mr. Thatcher said in his 
report to stockholders. 

GTA pays 20% of its annual sav- 
ings to its patrons in cash. Mr. 
Thatcher reported that this amount- 
ed to $690,000 for the 1957-58 year. 
And, in the past fiscal year, he said 
the cooperative also retired some 
$667,000 in preferred stock. Thus, 
GTA paid $1,357,000 in cash to pa- 
trons during the year. Since 1938, 
Mr. Thatcher said, GTA has paid 
$10,343,076 in cash to patrons, of 
which $5,822,377 was to retire pref- 
erred stock of previous years and 
$4,520,699 was out of annual savings. 


Additions Listed 


Mr. Thatcher listed some of the 
additions made to GTA'’s physical 
properties during the past year, and 
outlined some of the business goals 
the co-op has targeted for the coming 
12 months. These include the build- 
ing of 9 million bushels of new ter- 
minal elevator storage space at St. 
Paul, Sioux City and Superior. In 
addition, GTA has built or helped fi- 
nance 14 million bushels of new stor- 
age space for affiliated or GTA coun- 
try elevators in 1958 at various points 
throughout the Upper Midwest. Most 
of this new building was completed 
in time to receive the 1958 harvest. 


During recent months, the cooper- 
ative bought out the McCabe Co., an 
acquisition that adds 57 elevators and 
feed mills to GTA operations. This 
transaction involved approximately 
$8 million, of which about $5 million 
was for physical properties, and $3 
million for inventory and other as- 
sets. The cooperative has now em- 
barked on an aggressive and exten- 
sive program for the manufacture 
and distribution of farm feeds, chem- 
icals and similar farm supplies. 

Mr. Thatcher said that in expand- 
ing its information and education 
program campaign, GTA will begin 
an Upper Midwest television program 
about Jan. 15 over a selected group 
of stations. This program, he said, 
will help carry agriculture’s story to 
the general public, and will back up 
the GTA sales and service organiza- 
tion in the farm feeds field. 

“Our family of cooperatives has 
grown and expanded and improved 
its services,” Mr. Thatcher said, “but, 
even so, they have a big job to do to 
integrate among themselves, as well 
as among farmers.” 


Legislation Discussed 


In speaking of farm legislation, 
Mr. Thatcher said that “a great 
many of us are convinced that there 
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Annual Meeting Told GTA Has pistrict s, aom, wit 
Net Worth of $35.4 Million 


is nothing wrong with the farm laws 
now on the books, and that if we 
had an understanding Congress, a 
sympathetic administration, and a 
cooperative secretary of agriculture, 
they could between them solve most 
of the existing farm problems. 

“T mention this because it was just 
25 years ago that President Roosevelt 
signed the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act,” Mr. Thatcher said. “Thus, the 
Magna Charta of the American farm 
people came into being. This is the 
silver anniversary of what is still the 
most significant and far-reaching 
piece of farm legislation passed by 
Congress. It made farmers a part of 
the legislated economy under which 
we live. It established the fact that 


M. W. Thatcher 


farm prices are made in Washing- 
ton.” 

Elsewhere in his report, Mr. 
Thatcher disclosed that in the last 
fiscal year GTA handled more than 
150 million bushels grain, of which 
95 million bushels were “country run” 
and the rest handled on government 
orders. The average daily volume of 
business handled by GTA was $1.1 
million. 

“America is troubled, uneasy and 
groping for a new leadership that is 
bolder, braver and closer to the real- 
ities of the dangerous world in which 
we live. If any mandate can be read 
into the recent elections, this vague 
national yearning is it,”” Wayne Dar- 
row, editor of the Washington Farm- 
letter, told the delegates Dec. 9. 

Mr. Darrow said the November 
elections exhibited dissatisfaction 
with the way things have been going 
—and the Democratic party was told 
to try its hand again at leading the 
nation. 








MEET DEC. 12-13 


ST. LOUIS—G. Edward Mehleck, 
Alexander Brothers Belting Co., Chi- 
cago, secretary of District No. 5, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, has 
told members of the district and asso- 
ciates that the district will meet 
Dec. 12-13 at the Hotel Statler in 
St. Louis and to disregard other no- 
tices concerning the dates of the 
meeting. Mr. Mehleck also reported a 
program change. The speaker at 1:30 
p-m. Dec. 13 will be Edwin Brunken, 
economic biologist for the Pillsbury 
Co., Springfield, Ill. His subject will 
be “Sanitation Responsibility.” 





District 12, AOM, 
Meeting Enjoys 
Good Attendance 


OGDEN, UTAH Despite the sea- 
son's first snowfall, District 12, AOM, 
enjoyed excellent attendance at its 
ninth annual fall convention at the 
Ben Lomond Hotel recently in Ogden 
Sessions were conducted by W. O 
Sandberg, Huntington (Utah) Flour 
Mills, district chairman. 

Col. G. B. McGarey of the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce welcomed the 
members of the district to the city 
V. G. Moen, coordinator for General 
Mills, Inc., in Ogden, presented the 
welcome from management. A. R 
Geberin, Screw Conveyor Corp., Ham- 
mond, Ind., spoke on “Conveying and 
Elevating.” He showed graphs and 


pictures of equipment his firm manu- 
factures. 
“A Brief Case for Business” was 


the topic of M. D. Hammond, division 
sales manager, Utah Oil Refining Co 
P. R. McIntire, Utah Machine & Mill 
Supply Co., and Mr. Sandberg gave 
a report on the 1958 international 
AOM conference at Minneapolis in 
May. Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, 
executive vice president of AOM, 
spoke on trends of the association 

Guenter Zimmer, MIAG North- 
america, Inc., Minneapolis, presented 
a paper on “Pneumatic Cleaning in 
Flour Mills.”” Claude Middleton, Bear- 
ing and Engineering Sales Co., Salt 
Lake City, spoke on maintenance of 
bearings. Donald Leckey, Dodge 
Bearing Corp., Denver, showed a film 
on improvements in power transmis- 
sion. Gus Zacker, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, showed and ex- 
plained a film also. 

New officers named were James 
Gibson, Salt Lake Flour Mills, chair- 
man, and Donald Parduhn, Star 
Flour Mills, American Fork, Utah, 
vice chairman. Joseph J. Keiser, Salt 
Lake Flour Mills, was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. The next meeting 
of the district will be held at Burley, 
Idaho, March 14. 





JULY-OCTOBER PL 480 SHIPMENTS 
TOTAL 2.8 MILLION METRIC TONS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the months July-October, 1958, agricultural exports under Title I of 
Public Law 480 amounted to 2,874,700 metric tons. Shipments during October, 
1958, totaled 575,000 metric tons based on copies of shipping documents re- 
ceived from exporters. The commodities include: 





Commodity ——October, 1958 —July-October, 1958—— 
Metric tons Quantity Metric tons Quantity 
0 eee ae 427,844 15,721,000 bu. 1,699,328 62,440,000 bu 
Wheat flour ............ 9,649 21,273,000 Ib. 12,176 26,483,000 Ib. 
1 RE Rs NEM 28.170 1,109,000 bu. 259.14) 10,202.000 bu. 
DD '¢kcekeboustee ends 15,483 711,000 bu. 265,303 12,185,000 bu 
Grain sorghums ......... 37,416 1,473,000 bu. 225,616 8,882,000 bu 








7 
Colombia Issued 
Authorization 
To Buy Flour 
WASHINGTON The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced issuance of an authorization 


to Colombia to finance purchase of 
$1,905,000 worth of wheat flour from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480 

Authorization No. 25-25 provides 
for purchase of approximately 17,500 
metric tons wheat flour in bags. Flour 
including granular flour designated 
as either semolina of farina, milled 
from the following wheat will not be 
eligible for financing (1) durum 
wheat of the subclasses hard ambe1 
durum, amber durum, and 
(2) red durum wheat 

The flour exported must have been 


durum; 


milled in the U.S. from wheat grown 
in the U.S 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
ind importers made between Dec. 12, 
1958, and May 30, 1959, will be elig- 
ible for financing. Delivery will be to 
importer c. & f. or c.i.f. Colombian 
ports or f.a.s. vessel U.S. ports. Ship- 
ments from U.S. ports may be made 
between Dec. 12, 1958, and June 30 
1959 


The flour will be purchased by In- 


stituto Nacicnal de Abastecimientos 
(INA) Bogota, Colombia 
BSREAC Ss T 





L. V. Butler Fined 
For Mail Fraud 


MEMPHIS—Federal Judge Leste: 
L. Cecil fined former multi-million- 
aire grain man Landon V. (Jimmy) 
Butler $8,000 on mail fraud charges 
Dec. 1 in Federal Court here 

Two of Mr. Butler’s ex-business 
associates, Ernest Spencer Morgan, 
72, and John J. Wilson, Sr., 43, both 
of Mobile, Ala., also pleaded guilty to 
similar charges and received two 
years of probation each 

Judge Cecil refused to mete out a 
prison term to Mr. Butler, 
“I find no useful purpose would be 
served in giving the defendant addi- 
tional time in a penal institution.” 

The charges grew out of a $4,441,- 
000 soybean swindle four years 
for which Mr. Butler received a three 
to five year prison sentence in 1956 
after pleading guilty to obtaining 
money under false pretenses. He was 
paroled in October, 1957 

Judge Cecil said he thought Mr 
Morgan and Mr. Wilson had exercised 
no criminal intent in the transaction, 
but had merely carried out the or- 
ders of their employer, Mr. Butler 


saying 


ago 


Mr. Morgan was superintendent of a 
Mobile, Ala., grain elevator controlled 
by Mr. Butler and Mr. Wilson was 
employed as a warehouseman 

The two men were pulled into the 
affair, the judge said, when Mr. But- 
ler sold 1.8 million bushels of soy- 
beans that did not exist. Mr. Butler 
sold warehouse receipts which he 
represented as being backed by soy- 


beans stored in the Mobile warehouse 
The two employees were required to 
sign the receipts 

— 


Dies 
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Mrs. Dowsett 


TORONTO—Mrs. Freeda Dowsett, 
wife of Harry J. Dowsett, secretary- 
manager of the Ontario Flour Mill- 
ers Assn., died Dec. 5. In addition to 
her husband, Mrs. Dowsett is sur- 
vived by three sisters and a brother. 


ay Rel 





LOUR markets across the coun- 

try settled back quietly in the 
seven-day period ending Dec. 8, with 
all segments of the industry taking 
a respite from the heavy round of 
hard winter buying which flared at 
the start of the week and then sub- 
sided. 

Millers, jobbers and bakers alike 
were watchful for more activity, on 
the theory that some potential buyers 
held back, hopeful that supplies of 
wheat held in check by the market 
will work to their advantage and of- 
fer still more advantageous prices 
after Jan. 1. However, the most ob- 
vious factor as the period ended ap- 
peared to be that a large segment of 
the buying trade is now booked well 
into 1959, and a few as far ahead as 
April. 

Bookings of hard winter wheat 
flour began Dec. 2 as one large chain 
bakery found a satisfactory price 
level and proceeded to extend its 
holdings to a full 120 days. Within 
1 short while independents and flour 
jobbers came in, and the buying was 
on in volume. It continued overnight 
and into Dec. 3, generally at the same 
price levels as bookings of late last 
summer, and then trickled out. By 
the close of trading Dec. 3, trade 
estimates had generally placed the 
volume of business at 8 million sacks. 

A littie buying slopped over into 
the central states, but business in the 
spring wheat mills area remained 
very slow. 

Aggregate sales in the Southwest 
for the week pushed percentages 
there to 698% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 95% in the 
central states and Southeast and only 
62% in the spring wheat mills area. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 110% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
125% the previous week and 106% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour buying in this 
part of the spring wheat mills region 
was confined to a few scattered sales, 
up to 5,000 sacks at a time, and a 
very small amount of export and fam- 
ily orders. The total for the week, in 
contrast to heavy sales cf Southwest 
types, amounted to only 62% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
54% of capacity in the previous week 
and 84% for the comparable week a 
year ago. 

Although wheat receipts at Minne- 
apolis for the week were very light, 
there was a pronounced lack of trad- 
ing interest, and the whole premium 
structure lost 1¢ on the high side of 
the range. By the end of the period 
Dec. 8, spring wheat flour prices were 
down approximately 7¢ from the pre- 
vious week’s close. 

Shipping directions were fairly 
good, although still on the decline. 
Shipments by spring wheat mills for 
the week amounted to 98% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
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Flour Markets Quiet Following 
Heavy Bookings of Hard Wheat 
Types by Southwest Buyers 








— 


95% the previous week and 98% a 
year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 115% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 110% the previ- 
ous week and 105% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 101% of 
capacity, compared with 108% the 
previous week and 107% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 105% of five-day capa- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











city, compared with 109% the previ- 
ous week and 106% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 5, 100 lb. carlots, 
cottons, Minneapolis: Spring stand- 
ard patent bakery flour $5.45@5.55, 
spring shert patent $5.55@5.65, 
spring high gluten $5.85@5.95, first 
clear $5.48@5.81, whole wheat $5.45 
@5.55; family flour, nationally ad- 
vertised brands $7. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Bakers and millers 
got together on hard winter wheat 
flour price ideas Dec. 2. Two days of 
heavy bookings resulted in comple- 
tion of an estimated 8 million sacks 
of business. Several larger chains 
bought additional amounts, in some 
cases up to 120-day needs, but some 
did not add anything to their book- 
ings, apparently because they are 
well covered for some time ahead. 
There were liberal sales to independ- 


ent bakers. Some hesitated at first 
and joined later in the general buy- 
ing. 

Hard winter wheat flour sales 
averaged 698% of capacity last week, 
compared with 30% in the preceding 
period and 16% a year ago. 

Virtually the entire baking indus- 
try is now covered anywhere from 
two to four months ahead, mostly 
for three months. Some who did not 
buy last week already had bookings 
carrying them almost to March 1 and 
others are well covered now until 
April 1. Exceptions, of course, are 
those who normally buy on a p.d.s. 
basis and stay close to shore all the 
time. 

There was no corresponding bulge 
in family flour business last week and 
only scattered cars were sold here 
and there where flour was needed 
immediately. 

Nothing of consequence occurred 
in commercial export markets, but 
millers were making offers at the 
week end to supply a government 
requisition. 

Mill operations continue heavy and 
shipping directions are generally 
good. 

Prices declined 15¢ from a week 
ago. 

Quotations Dec. 5, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $5.10@5.15, standard 95% patent 
$5@5.10, straight $4.95@5; estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.20@ 
7; first clears of 13.50% protein or 
higher $4.75@4.85, first clears of 
11% protein $4.35@4.45; clears of 
1% ash and higher $4.10@4.20. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was good, with substantial 
bookings made at concessions in 
prices. Prices closed about 16¢ lower 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were good. 

Hutchinson: Widespread covering 
by a large chain baker triggered a 
wave of buying that brought greatly 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum Receipts Light; Price Advance 


On Semolina Brings 


SCARCITY of durum receipts 

and a moderate increase in 
prices brought a scattered amount of 
semolina buying near the close of the 
seven-day period ending Dec. 8. Du- 
rum prices were up 2¢ for the week 
and semolina was advanced 5¢. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis for 
the period amounted to approximate- 
ly 195 cars, an extremely light week 
and almost unchanged from the total] 
of the previous period. 

Semolina was advanced 5¢ Dec. 5, 
and a few manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products moved in to 
extend their contracts. from 60 to 120 
days. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 122% of five-day 
milling capacity, -compared --w ith 





Moderate Buying 


124% the previous week and 117% 
a year ago. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 5 were as follows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.39@2.40 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.38@2.39 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.36@2.38 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.31@2.38 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.30@2.37 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.28@2.35 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Whly. % 
ca. pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 30-Dec. 7 .... 162,500 197,874 122 
Previous week ..... 162,500 *+#161,673 124 
gs ee 156,500 182,669 117 
Crop year 
production 
. *. * ee 4,208,472 
Sr ee, a SEE «ss bisrecanene 3,757,906 


*Revised. ¥Four-day week. 
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Millfeed Strength 
Continues to Push 
Price Level Higher 


HE strongest millfeed market 

in many months kept prices 
shooting upward in the seven-day 
period ending Dec. 8, and, as yet, 
there has been no sign of a change 
of direction. Prices across the coun- 
try climbed from $3 to $5 for the 
week, and at the end gave indications 
of going even higher. Mixers’ busi- 
ness continued good, corn for feeding 
was scarce and wheat millfeeds, as a 
consequence, had the center of the 
stage. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 53697 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,182 tons 
in the previous week and 51,638 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
here zoomed again last week, dispel- 
ling the fears of those who were cer- 
tain that the recent high levels were 
due for a tumble. In a spectacular 
continuance of previous gains, bran 
moved up $4 to $4.50, while middlings 
pushed ahead $3.50 to $4. It was the 
eighth straight week of active 
strength, and the reasons for it were 
close at hand. 

Formula feed mixers, the principal 
buyers, made no bones about the fact 
that business is exceptionally good. 
Coupled with this, flour mill running 
time has been coming down and cut- 
ting off supplies. On top of it all—and 
in contrast with a year ago—less corn 
is available to compete with wheat 
millfeeds as a livestock ration. 

As a general rule, mills were out 
of cash supplies last week. The ear- 
liest deferred offerings varied from a 
week ahead at one mill to a report 
from another of being sold out into 
March. Jobbers generally were hard 
pressed to find supplies of wheat mill- 
feeds at all. 

The market was off like a rocket 
again Dec. 8, with additional gains 
over Dec. 5 of $3 for bran. Quotations 
Dec. 5: Bran $46@46.50, standard 
midds. $47@49, red dog $48@50. 

Kansas City: The millfeed market 
caught fire Dec. 8 and prices soared 
$1 to $2 ton, putting current levels 
$2.50 to $4.75 above a week ago. The 
sharp spurt that culminated a week 
of rising quotations put millfeeds 
some $7 ton over corn, and higher 
than many other feed ingredients. 
Nevertheless there is no evidence of 
slackening in demand. Buyers are 
scrambling to cover needs for the 
remainder of December, which will 
likely be a period of subnormal mill- 
feed production due to holidays. Last 
week some all-December shipment 
bookings were made at 50¢ under the 
spot market, but this discount has 
now disappeared. 

There was a good demand for 
southwestern feed from eastern mar- 
kets, and this market appears to be 
in line with all areas. Colder weath- 
er and good feeding volume have 
contributed to good buying interest 
by feed mixers, who are experiencing 
unexpectedly good late season sales, 
for which they did not have adequate 
inventories. At the same time, there 
has been a good mill door demand, 
for sacked bran particularly. With 
bran supplies tight, the overflow has 
shifted to shorts. 

In the scramble for supplies vir- 

“"" (Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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OST wheat futures turned soft- 

er in the seven-day period end- 
ing Dec. 8, due mainly to a disap- 
pointing volume of export business, 
considerable selling of nearby con- 
tracts, and international competitive 
developments. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dec. 8 were: Chicago — December 
$1.944% @%, March $1.97% @%, May 
$1.95% @%, July $1.85% @1.86, Sep- 
tember $1.88%; Kansas City — De- 
cember $1.925<, March $1.94%, May 
$1.9114, July $1.81% @%; Minneapo- 
lis—December $2.095,, May $2.08%. 

Export sales for the week did 
not bulk large, despite the pros- 
pect of expansion of interest. Though 
the outlook is good, the lack of spe- 
cific dates and amounts to be lift- 
ed left the markets softer. The only 
buying involved 5.6 million bushels 
of West Coast white and a small 
amount of Gulf hard for India. 

Still in the processing stage are 
possible sales to Greece, 750,000 bu.; 
Pakistan, 31 million bushels; Brazil, 
1.12 million bushels, and Colombia, 
1,865,000 bu. The Brazilian deal, too, 
developed recent bearish overtones 
with announcement of a presidential 
decree by that country banning 
wheat imports. 

The sale of 8 million sacks of hard 
winter wheat flour did not produce 
hedging either at Chicago or Kan- 
sas City of sufficient size to sustain 
prices. Apparently some flour mill 
sellers were long on wheat, with 
others in no hurry to hedge sales 
in view of probable supplies of cash 
wheat which may be made available 
in the Southwest after Jan. 1 and 
the start of the new tax year. The 
large flour sales did involve con- 
siderable lifting of December hedges 
in exchange for distant months, 
which served only to weaken the 
current contract, with a slight 
strength shown, as a-result, in the 
July and September contracts at 
Chicago and Kansas City. 

Exporters here saw little to their 
advantage in last week’s trade agree- 
ment reached between Russia and 
Japan, and futures also suffered as 
a result. By terms of the arrange- 
ment, Japan is to take 200,000 tons 
of Russian wheat next year. 


Cash Market Softer 

The Minneapolis cash wheat mar- 
ket was dull and uneventful last 
week, in contrast with the Southwest, 
where heavy flour sales kept business 
humming. Receipts at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 950 cars, 
a light total, compared with 1,162 
the previous week. But, despite the 
lightness of receipts, there was a 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 8 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 
unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Dec. 1. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 10!14¢ (1l1¢); St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill, 10¢ (11¢); Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports 10¢ 
(10¢). 
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Wheat Futures Turn Softer 
As Export Workings Slump 


pronounced lack of interest, and pre- 
miums slipped 1¢ on the high side of 
the range. The basic December fu- 
ture moved narrowly, finally ending 
the pericd unchanged Dec. 5 from 
the close on Nov. 28. 

The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis for the week was 13.78% com- 
pared with 14.14% for the compara- 
ble week of last year. 

At the end of the period on Dec. 5, 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat with ordinary 
protein traded at 3@2¢ under the 
basic December future; 11% protein 
wheat traded from 2¢ under the basic 
contract to even with it; 12% traded 
from 1@2¢ over; 13% protein 5@7¢ 
over; 14% protein 11@12¢ over; 15% 
protein 15@17¢ over; 16% protein 
23@25¢ over, and 17% protein 314 
33¢ over. 

Durum prices moved up slightly 
for the week. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 5 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary : $2.06% @2.07% 
11% Protein . 2.07% @2.09% 
12% Protein .. 2.10% @2.11% 
1. SS. ee sey . 2.14% @2.16% 
14% Protein 2.20% @2.21% 
15% Protein 2.24% @2.26% 
16% Protein 2.32% @2.34% 
17% Protein PR. .. 2.40% @2.42% 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scole 

One cent premium for No. | heavy. 

One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib. 

To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or ! NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.08%, 13% 
protein $2.13%, 14% protein $2.18%, 15% pro- 
tein $2.23%, 16% protein $2.31%, 17% pro- 
tein $2.39% 


Southwest Prices Dip 

Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City declined in price during the 
week ended Dec. 8. Values were off 
144¢ to 344¢ bu., most of the weakness 
occurring in mid-week. Premiums 
went down 3¢ bu., while the basic 
future finished the period %2¢ lower. 

Most buying was done by millers 
covering flour sales of the largest 
quantity in several months. However, 
demand was not enough to affset the 
weak tendency present. Outside of 
mill buying, there was meager de- 
mand from merchandisers and blend- 
ers. No doubt more wheat will have 
to be bought to cover flour sales, 
but mill buyers are not in urgent 
need, and this demand has not trans- 
lated itself into a stronger cash mar- 
ket at Kansas City. 

Receipts last week totaled 515 cars, 
compared with 635 the previous week 
and 344 a year ago. Interior offerings 
were of fair size and some farm sell- 
ing occurred until almost the end of 
the week, when the lower prices dis- 
couraged selling. “To-arrive” book- 
ings by mills were substantial. 

Premiums were unchanged to 3¢ 
lower. Ordinary declined %¢ on both 
the high and low side. On the low 
side losses were 1¢ on 11.50% protein 
wheat, 2¢ on 12% protein, 3¢ on 
1250% protein and 2%¢ on higher 
protein grain. On the high side, only 


12% protein wheat declined 1¢, with 

all other values holding steady. 
Premiums were quoted Dec. 8 as 

follows: Ordinary 2%@3¢ bu. over 


the basic December option of $1.925¢; 
11.50% protein 4@8¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein 6@17¢ over, 12.50% protein 9@ 
22¢ over, 13% protein 12@26¢ over, 
protein 14@28¢ over, 14% 


13.50% 


A 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 











Nov. 30- 
Dec. 7 *Previous Dec. 1-8 Dec. 3-10 Dec. 4-i1, 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 764,672 631,772 737,000 677,27 678,309 
Southwest 1,517,887 1,417,893 1,419,458 1,407,633 1,295,910 
Buffalo 563,677 503,687 580,07! 580.07! 623,915 
Central and Southeast 575,889 525,982 555,625 556,812 553,684 
Pacific Coast 490,739 471,047 313,480 316,926 307,821 
Totals 3,912,264 3,550,381 3,605,634 3,570,323 2,412,833 
Percentage of total U.S. output 77.4 77.4 75 75 7 
Estimated total U.S. production 5,054,604 
Accumulated total this month 5,054,604 
Accumulated total last month, 19,989,516 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to— 
Nov. 30- 
Dec. 7 Previous Dec. |-8, Dec. 3-10, Dec. 4-11 Dec. 6 Dec. 7 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest 105 109 106 10! 98 16,550,178 16,391,732 
Southwest 122 140 109 107 99 32,504,074 29,596,199 
Buffalo 114 128 1g 131 122 12,580,893 12,821,520 
Centra! and S.E 89 102 94 97 98 13,023,445 12,551,703 
Pacific Coast 105 26 97 87 83 9,650, 769 7,404,326 
Totals 110 25 106 105 0 84,309,359 78,765,480 
NORTHWEST Year ago 032,500 103,753 107 
Minneapolis Two years ago 032,000 110,993 106 
Five-yearr average 100 
5-day week Flour %e ac- Ten-year average 98 
capacity output tivity *Revised. *Four-day week 
Nov. 30-Dec. 7 231,000 266,209 ms 
Previous week 231,000 202,580 110 
Year ago 231,000 241,983 105 SUIFALO 
Two years ago 237.000 230.819 97 S-day week Flour % ac- 
Five-year average 97 capacity output tivity 
Ten-year average 92 Nov 30-Dec 493,500 563,677 114 
tFour-day week Previous week 493,500 +*503 687 128 
— . . . F : . 3 ° 7,500 0 
f Principal! interior mills in Minnesota, includ- sue e 3go po to oo . +44 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana = five vear average ae 116 
and lowe Ten-year average 108 
5-day week Fiour % ac- *Revised. *Four-day week 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 30-Dec. 7 494,500 497 863 101 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 494.500 *#429,192 108 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Year ago 464,500 495,017 107 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Two years ago 454,500 446 45) 98 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
Five-year average 94 
Ten-year average 88 5-day week Flour %e ac 
*Revised. +Four-day week capacity output Vivity 
Nov. 30-Dec. 7 643,750 575,889 8? 
SOUTHWEST Previous week 643.750 *#525,982 102 
Kansas City Year ago 592,250 555,625 94 
5-day week Fiour %e ac- — nt OPS ane — 4 
capacity output tivity T oe on ee 79 
en-year average 
Nov. 30-Dec. 7 214,250 268,533 125 *Revised. *Four-day week 
Previous week 214,250 #223 ,933 130 
Year ago 287,500 315,705 10 
Two years ago 287,500 296,640 105 PACING COAST 
Five-year average 10! Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Ten-year average 90 California, Oregon ond Washington Mills 


tFour-day week 





° 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas cy week pi oll tivity 
City (including Wichita and Salina) a 466.500 490.739 05 
5-day week Flour % ac- Previous week 466.500 *+471.047 126 
capacity output tivity Year ago 323,000 313,480 97 
Nov. 30-Dec. 7 1,020,700 1,249,354 122 Two years ago 348 200 307,82! 87 
Previous week 1,020,700 *#1, 193,960 146 *Revised. *Four-day week 
protein 16@30¢ over. past week, as anticipated. India pur- 
The approximate range of cash chased 151,000 tons of western white 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 5 from here, 26,000 tons solt white 
is shown in the accompanying table from the Atlantic and 61,500 tons of 
~~ $1.95%2@2.3! hard red winter from the Gulf, all 
° r n ar 2 rs 2 “ . 
No. 2 Dark on Hard 1.942 @2.3! for January shipment. Japan pur- 
ae : ts and ete . + + 29 chased 2 cargoes, of western white 
n 2@2.4/ 
No oh pices 1.952@1.97 for January, plus additional cargoes 
oe Bee "~ + tet of Canadian and Australian wheat 
= d 2@! 2 
No. 4 Red 190 2@1.93'% and barley 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard Cash wheat prices did not reflect 
winter wheat was selling Dec. 8 at the heavier export sales. Exporters 
e = Hine at 
$2.30@2.31 rail basis delivered Texas had been accumulating wheat for 
common points. A premium of 3¢ Some time in anticipation of these 
was being offered for 13% protein purchases, Country selling improved. 
and 6¢ for 14%. Demand was fair Milling demand held about steady 
é ; é F 


No. 1 hard wheat for export sold at 
$2.18%. for 14% protein, $2.23 f.o.b. 
Galveston. Demand was good. 

Export bookings out of the Pacific 
Northwest were extremely heavy the 


Cash wheat prices are still about 4¢ 
above the effective loan rate. Crops 
are dormant, with colder weather 
and snow_covering in the higher ele- 
vations 
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New Arrival. The birth of a son to his wife, Norah, has been an- 
nounced by David Casson, manager of the Henry S mon, Ltd., interests in 
Canada. Both Mr. and Mrs. Casson are natives of Britain and he has repre- 
sented the milling engineering firm in Toronto for some years. The new 
arrival has been named John Collinson Casson. 


Appointment. The appointment of Dr. Jack C. Bauernfeind as di- 
rector of food and agricultural products development has been anounced by 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. Dr. Bauernfeind has been associated with Roche 
since 1944 and until now has served as director of applied nutrition. Previous- 
ly he had been with Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., as nutritionist and research 
chemist. A graduate of Cornell University in 1936, he received his M.S. degree 
three years later, his Ph.D. in nutrition in 1940 and, subsequently, taught 
there. He won the poultry science research award in 1940. 


Golf Champions. Co-medal'st champions of the class A division 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago golf tournament were Harry W. Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., and Russell Fifer, executive secretary of the 
American Butter Institute. Awards were made at a luncheon meeting of 
Rotary at the Sherman Hotel. 


o y = 
Mexican Vacation. Returning to his duties as purchasing 
agent for the southwestern plants of General Mills, Inc., was Roy Dunn, 
Oklahoma City, after a two weeks vacation in Mexico. 


Sanitation Chairman. flected chairman of the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Grain Sanitation Committee was Dr. G. W. Krants, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. Ass'sting him will be Dr. Howard Smith, 
University of Idaho, as vice chairman, and Harold Blain, Spokane, Wash., 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. secretary. 


New Position. Appointed to fill the newly created position of 
general counse! of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., was Raymond D. McMurray. 
For the past four years Mr. McMurray has been secretary and general counsel 
of the William S. Merrell Co., pharmaceutical manufacturers of C'ncinnati. 
A native of New York City, Mr. McMurray is a graduate of Bard College and 
Harvard Law School. He is a member of the New York and Ohio state bars 
and the U.S. Supreme Court bar. Currently he is chairman of the patent and 
trademark committee of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn. legislative 
section and a member of the National Pharmaceutical Council’s law com- 
mittee. 


Society Election, Piected chairman of the American Chemical 
Society’s division of agricultural and food chemistry for 1959 was Dr. Frank 
M. Strong, professor of b‘ochemistry at the University of Wisconsin. He 
succeeds Dr. H. H. Haller of the US. Department of Agriculture. Dr. Lloyd W. 
Hazleton of the Hazleton Laboratories, Falls Church, Va., was named chair- 
man-elect of the ACS division, and Dr. John H. Nair III of the Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Association President. tne newly elected president of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists is Dr. A. H. Robertson of the 
New York State Department of Agriculture. Dr. Robertson has been director 
of the state food laboratory more than 28 years, during which time he has 
been an active member of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
and has served as committee chairman on methods on the editorial board for 
some of its most important publications. Outlining his plans while holding 
office as president of the body of state and federal chemists, Dr. Robertson 
said: “I want to improve the character of the annual reports presented before 
the Association by chemists both in the U.S. and Canada who are studying 
new methods of detecting fraud in the manufacture and sale of drugs, foods 
and other agricultural materials.” 


Exchange Election. at the annual meeting of the Vancouver 
Merchants Exchange, T. G. Phillips, president of Coastwise Pier, Ltd., wa 
unanimously chosen president. He succeeds Jack Donnell, manager of Royal 
Mail Lines. J. I. Bird of Campney, Owen & Murphy was named first vice 
president and F, 8S. McKeen, president of Straits Towing, Ltd., was chosen 
second vice president. R. L. Mikkelson, manager of Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., 
was named treasurer while W. A. Sankey was again chosen as secretary- 
manager. Representing the grain interests on the board of trustees, in addition 
to Mr. Mikkelson are B. H. Steward, East Asiatic Co. (B.C.), Ltd; J. G. 
Marshall of Marshall & Green, and F. J. Wilkins of James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd. 


Memphis Grain 
Group Will Name 
Officers Dec. 11 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Harold Sulli- 
van of Sullivan Sales Co. is due to 
be elected president of the Memphis 
Grain and Hay Assn. during the an- 
nual election Dec. 11 in the commit- 
tee room of the Memphis Cotton 
Exchange. Mr. Sullivan is unopposed 
for the presidency to succeed George 
S. Newell of Allied Mills, Inc., who 
was recently transferred to Ft. 
Worth. 

Other candidates for office include 
E. W. Abbott of Norris Grain Co. 
and Jack Gordon of Continental 
Grain Co., vice president; J. S. Harp- 
ster, Standard Commission Co.; S. F. 
Bigham, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; H. D. 
Tobias, Goldenrod Oil Meal Sales 
Co.; W. R. Flippin, Buckeye Cellu- 
lose Corp.; B. T. Ballew, Farmers 
Milling and Elevator Co., Collier- 
ville, Tenn.; George Seeds, Commod- 
ity Brokerage Co.; J. W. Withers, 
Overley & Withers; C. W. Hazen, 
Chickasaw Oil Mill, Inc.; H. Maney 
Heckle, Heckle Brothers, and Robert 
St. John, Burjon Milling Co. 

A buffet luncheon will be served 
beginning at noon the day of the 
election. 
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McCarthy Bros. Form 
Grain Elevator 


Supply Company 

MINNEAPOLIS — McCarthy Bros. 
Co., grain commission firm, has an- 
nounced the formation of a grain ele- 
vator supply company, the Macko 
Co. 

Macko will serve the function of 
supplying the necessary products for 
the day to day operation of the 
country elevator. The firm will offer 
a complete line of grain testing 
equipment, fumigants, rodenticides, 
and other allied products. It is plan- 
ned that the company will include in 
its line not only new products, as 
they are made available, but also 
those products which already enjoy 
wide acceptance with the grain trade, 
it was announced. 

Macko will utilize McCarthy field 
men, who are well known to the 
trade, and will be managed by O. C. 
Snell. Headquarters will be at the 
Minneapolis office of McCarthy. Offi- 
cers of Macko are C. H. McCarthy, 
president; T. G. McCarthy II, vice 
president, and C. F. Bohn, secretary. 

Offices will be maintained in Du- 
luth, Minn.; Marshall, Minn.; Aber- 
deen, S.D., and Bismarck, N.D. 
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Railroad Presidents 
Will Be Panelists 


At Shippers Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—Presidents of six 
railroads will appear as guest panel- 
ists at the Jan. 13 meeting of the 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers Assn. at 
the Minneapolis Club. 

On the panel will be William J. 
Quinn, Milwaukee Road; John M. 
Budd, Great Northern Railway Co.; 
C. G. Fitzpatrick, Chicago & North- 
western Co.; A. W. Schroeder, Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway Co.; G. 
A. MacNamara, Soo Line, and Robert 
S. Macfarlane, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. 

Ron Kennedy, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
will act as moderator. Members are 
being urged to submit written ques- 
tions in advance concerning rail 
freight rates on grain and on specific 
handling problems. 
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CHRISTMAS KIT — A Christmas 
display kit is being offered to retail 
bakers by the Pillsbury Co. Keynote 
of the kit is a large, four-color Santa 
Claus holding a sack of baked food. 
The phrase “Happy Holiday Treats” 
is wreathed behind Santa, who tells 
the customer that “the work’s all 
done—you have the fun.” A door 
poster calls attention to the “Happy 
Holiday Treats” motif and two 
wreath-type window streamers high- 
light Christmas Cakes and Christ- 
mas Cookies. Thirty feet of holly 
valance will allow bakers to “frame” 
their windows or display cases with 
a yuletide effect. Six four-color price 
ecards round out the display, which 
comes with a flyer suggesting three 
possible arrangements. 





New PL 480 Programs 
Expected Shortly 


WASHINGTON — Federal govern- 
ment agencies, slashing the final 
threads of red tape, have instructed 
officials in Yugoslavia and Turkey to 
proceed with Public Law 480 negotia- 
tions which have been pending with 
those nations. 

It is understood that the delays 
involved currency repayment rates 
and the use of foreign currencies in- 
volved by the U.S. 

The new instructions are believed 
to be capable of removing prevailing 
foreign objections and approval of the 
new programs is expected to be an- 
nounced shortly. Thereupon, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service may be ex- 
pected to move rapidly. Another pro- 
gram about ready for approval is 
with Spain. 

In the case of Yugoslavia it is ex- 
pected that about 900,000 tons of 
wheat will be involved. FAS officials 
report that no wheat will be involved 
in the case of Turkey, but edible oils 
and cotton will be included. 

Yugoslavia may ask for a further 
200 000 tons of wheat contingent up- 
on the delivery of an expected 200,- 
000 tons from Russia, concerning 
which there has been some disagree- 
ment between the Russian and Yu- 
goslavian authorities. 
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Marshall Carpenter 


Takes New Position 


MINNEAPOLIS — Marshall Car- 
penter, who was formerly with Su- 
perior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., 
and International Machinery Devel- 
opment Corp., Minneapolis, has join- 
ed Hegman, Inc., a feed handling and 
feed processing equipment firm, as 
sales manager. Ralph Hegman, Jr., 
vice president, said Mr. Carpenter 
will direct sales of the firm through- 
out the Upper Midwest and Montana. 
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Spaghetti Museum 

Italy, venerable land of spaghetti, 
now has a museum devoted lock, 
stock and noodle to that important 
wheaten product. A recent congress 
of humorists from all parts of the 
world officially inaugurated the 
“Spaghetti Historical Museum” in 
the tiny northern village of Ponte- 
dassio. 

Political, municipal and church au- 
thorities attended the dedication with 
the humorists, who took the day off 
from their annual congress at nearby 
Bordighera. 

On the initiative of a well-known 
spaghetti manufacturer who offered 
his home at Pontedassio, everything 
that tells the story of spaghetti-mak- 
ing has been collected for exhibition. 

On exhibit are ancient and modern 
poems, paintings, spaghetti etchings; 
cook books with thousands of recipes 
for spaghetti, government decrees 
dating back to 1602 which fixed the 
price of spaghetti, and one decree 
providing up to 10 years in jail for 
anyone employing harmful ingredi- 


ents for the manufacture of spa- 
ghetti. 
Also exhibited is a perfect and 


reproduction of a 

ghetti factory dating back to 1850 
Ancient books and drawings telling 

the story of spaghetti are also shown. 


functioning spa- 


One item is a reminder, in the 
form of a tale by traveller Marco 
Polo, that the Chinese discovered spa- 
ghetti 700 years ago. 


THE “OTHER” BREAD GRAIN— 
Rye still occupies a fairly important 
place as a bread grain in parts of 
Europe, in contrast to Canada, where 
the acreage is now about half that 
of the early 1950s and production 
down to about 8 million bushels an- 
nually. 

In Europe 30 years ago, between 
2 and 2.5 bushels of every 5 bushels 
of bread grain produced were rye. 
Today, indicative of the gradual 
swing to wheat consumption, only 
about 1.5 of every 5 bushels are rye. 
Outside Russia, by far the largest 


quantity is raised in Poland, where 
production is currently about 270 


million bushels a year. East and West 
Germany combined account for about 
another 225 million bushels annually. 

In Canada’s prairie provinces about 
75% of the rye crop is seeded in the 
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fall and the remainder in the spring 
During the past 15 years the average 
yield of spring rye in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta has been 12.8 bu. an 
acre. In Alberta this was about four 
bushels an acre less than the average 
fall rye yield of 16.9 bu. But in Sas- 
katchewan it was actually about 
three fourths of a bushel higher than 
the average fall rye yield of 12.1 bu. 
an acre. In Manitoba, 15-year aver- 
age rye yields were as follows: Spring 
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rye 14.6 bu. and fall rye 16.9 bu. an 


acre. 

In Canada as a whole, domestic 
consumption of rye, which includes 
human food, industrial use, animal 
feed and seed, presently accounts for 
about 4.5 million bushels. Exports 
vary considerably having been as high 


as 12.9 million bushels in 1955-56 and 


having fallen to about 5.5 million 
bushels during each of the past two 
crop years.—W. G. Malaher, director 


of research, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
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American Institute of Baking Services Range from 
Production Seminars to Sanitation Consultation 


CHICAGO — Approximately 
5,000 leaders in the baking, mill- 
ing, and allied industries are tak- 
ing a special interest and personal 
pride in the forthcoming 40th an- 
niversary of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking headquartered here. 
They are the civilian and military 
bakers, together with their allied 
trades associates, who have taken 
one or another of the institute's 
school of baking courses since its 
organization in 1919. They are the 
individuals who are recognized as 
industry leaders because of the 
school’s policy of developing as 
well as training its students. 


¥ s¥ 


The School of Baking 
“Long” Course 

Oldest and most basic of the various 
courses the School of Baking offers is 
the so-called “long” course in baking 
science and technology, a 20-week 
grind that leaves its students slightly 
breathless. Those who attend this 
20-week course receive a varied and 
intensive education, since it covers all 
phases of bakery operation other 
than those pertaining to the produc- 
tion of pretzels and crackers. 

The institute’s School of Baking 
does its best to leave no educational 
loopholes. Every teacher or instruc- 
tor is a specialist in the field he cov- 
ers. Chemistry classes are conducted 
by accredited chemists; sanitation is 
lectured by a sanitarian; the neces- 
sary mathematics are taught by men 


with the proper scholastic back- 
ground, and the actual production of 
bakery foods is under the direction of 
experienced bakers. 

The School of Baking operates un- 
der the guidance of the institute's 
educational advisory committee. 
Wisely, the committee determined 


that the “why” of the 20-week course 
should make up the first 10 weeks of 
the program. In the second 10 weeks 
the student is given the opportunity 
to use in practical application the in- 
formation he gained during the first 
half. 

The following curriculum list shows 
the division of the 20-week course in 
two major categories: 


First Ten Weeks “' 
Science and Technology of Baking 
Science lectures and demonstrations. 


Science laboratory. 

Experimental bakery laboratory. 
Mathematics and slide rule classes. 
Cost distribution studies. 


me CO 


Second Ten Weeks 
Practice of Baking and Allied 
Subjects 
1. Bread shop practice and lectures. 
Variety shop practice and lectures. 
3. Maintenance shop practices and lec- 
tures. 
i. Bread 
classes. 
5. Sanitation lectures and demonstra- 
tions. 
6. Human relations lectures. 
7. Safety lectures. 


and variety products score 


As shown by this curriculum, the 
first half of the 20-week course is 
devoted to subjects directly related 


to baking. The elementals of chemis- 
try and physics are taught, followed 
by the principles of those two sub- 
jects as they relate to bakery ingre- 
dients and bakeshop practices. Lec- 
tures and classroom discussions are 
supported by student experiments in 
the science laboratories. 

In the second 10 weeks of the 
course, theory is applied to actual 
production. Students alternately use 
the facilities of the bread, roll and 
the sweet goods bakeries, and the 
maintenance shop. Again lectures and 
demonstrations support actual pro- 
duction in the institute’s working 
bakery. 

Tuition and Scholarships 

The 20-week course is open to all 
bakery employees. Under certain cir- 
cumstances persons with no baking 
experience are accepted—either un- 
der scholarships or after passing an 
entrance examination. Approximately 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This series 
of articles on the history and 
services of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking is being pub- 
lished by The Miller to as- 
sist the AIB membership com- 
mittee in its campaign to in- 
crease membership support of 
the institute through a more 
widespread understanding of its 
vital importance as the baking 
industry’s “Key to Growth and 
Progress.” 














10% of the accepted students are “on 
their own.” They may be under the 
government’s Bill of Rights Program 
or pay their own way because they 
are interested in jobs in the baking 
industry. Most students are sent by 
the firms for which they work, or 
under scholarships provided by bak- 
eries or by an allied organization. 
Tuition for the 20-week course is 
$450. The usual scholarship is $750. 
The entire cost to the student or his 
sponsor depends largely upon the ac- 
commodations he might find neces- 
sary while attending institute courses. 


A majority of students are paid their 
full salary by their employer, but 
this is not always true. 

Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education for the institute, has a 
definite philosophy regarding its edu- 
cational activities. ‘““There are,” he 
said, “three areas of basic needs in 
the science of the baking industry. 
First, the institute must help the 
present bakery employee so that he 
may be of technical assistance to his 
fellow workers. Second, we must help 
in the production of higher quality 
products. And third, we must help 
new men in the industry to do the 
jobs for which they are hired.” 

According to AIB president How- 
ard O. Hunter, it is hardly possible to 
discuss the institute’s School of Bak- 
ing without paying tribute to one 
man in particular who over the years 
has meant so much to the school’s 
development. 

“There are thousands of men in the 
baking and allied industries,” says 
President Hunter, “who as soon as 
you mention our school immediately 
think of one man—Bill Walmsley. 

“This is because Bill gave much 
more to his students than a vast 
amount of technical information. His 
philosophy and idealism, combined 
with a down-to-earth approach to 
baking industry problems helped de- 
velop industry leaders as well as bet- 
ter trained technicians.” 

Since Mr. Walmsley came to the 
institute in 1922, and has only recent- 
ly retired, it is easy to see why the 
School of Baking still emphasizes the 
development of leadership as well as 
the technology of baking. 

This policy and philosophy apply 
to the school’s short courses and 
seminars as well as to its famed 20- 
week course, a fact which becomes 
apparent when these so-called “short” 
courses are examined in detail. 


AIB School Keeps Pace 
In Specialized Training 

When the founding fathers of the 
American Institute of Baking wrote 
its original by-laws, in 1919, they 
clearly stated that one of its pur- 
poses would be “to conduct a school 





Members of the AIB’s brilliant scientific advisory committee make frequent 
news. From left to right are: Dr. ©. A. Elvehjem, recently appointed presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin; Dr. H. E. Longenecker, vice president 
of the University of Illinois, received the Illinois Interprofessional Council 
Award; Dr. W. H. Sebrell, dr., appointed director of the Institute of Nutrition 


Sciences, Columbia University. 








Just as the institute is the baking 
industry’s “Key to Growth and Prog- 
ress,” this School of Baking symbol 
is the key to better jobs and lead- 
ership. 


or schools and departments for the- 
oretical and manual instruction.” 

Despite their reference to schools 
(plural) it is not likely that even 
those far-sighted gentlemen could en- 
vision the variety of short courses 
and specialized seminars that were 
to be developed at the institute during 
the next 40 years, including special 
courses for flour millers, salt proc- 
essors or dry milk producers. 

Most of the school’s shorter pro- 
grams, or courses, were activated in 
response to two growing needs: the 
need for greater specialization and 
the need for better leadership. As in- 
dicated in the brief descriptions given 
below, all five of the short courses 
now being offered are aimed, pri- 
marily, at people already occupying 
leadership positions in the industry. 
These courses are: 


1.) PRODUCTION MANAGE- 
MENT SEMINAR. An 11-day course 
for bakery executives who have pri- 
mary responsibility for production. 
Members of the faculty of Northwest- 
ern University and industry food 
scientists help supplement the staff of 
the institute for this seminar. Sub- 
ject content includes both fundamen- 
tal principles and specific problems. 
Personnel problems include communi- 
cations, labor relations and the my- 
riad problems of supervision. Tuition 
for this course, attended to date by 
25 men, is $350. 

2.) SALES MANAGEMENT SEMI- 
NAR. Also of 11-days’ duration, it is 
designed for bakery executives who 
are responsible for sales manage- 
ment. It, too, is conducted by the 
staff of the institute, the faculty of 
Northwestern University and special- 
ists in the baking industry. It is in- 
tended to enlarge the perspective of 
sales management personnel. School 
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AIB School of Baking students are 
taught the latest cleaning methods 
on the school’s modern equipment. 


sessions include both fundamentals 
and particulars, including economics, 
communications, personnel, nutrition, 
labor relations, statistical data, pack- 
aging problems, and other subjects 
of immediate concern to a sales exec- 
utive. This course, which opened in 
1954, has been attended by 180 men. 
The tuition is $350. 

3.) BAKERY EQUIPMENT 
MAINTENANCE. A 6-day course de- 
signed to serve the bakery industry 
by supplying personnel with informa- 
tion on how best to keep equipment 
at a maximum of efficiency. Particu- 
lar attention is given to every-day 
problems which enrollees encounter 
on their regular jobs. Two hundred 
and thirteen men have attended the 
course since it started in 1953. Tui- 
tion is $200. 

4.) BAKING FOR ALLIED PER- 
SONNEL. Tuition $300. Approximate- 
ly 135 men have attended this 8-day 
course since it was inaugurated in 
1952. During the course, enrollees 
spend part of their time in the bake 
shops producing bread and sweet 
goods. Lectures, demonstrations and 
production experiments include the 
study of processes for pan and hearth 
breads, fermentation, ingredients, nu- 
trition, enrichment and scoring. Em- 
phasis is placed on developing an un- 
derstanding of bakers’ problems and 
learning bakers’ terminology. 

5.) BAKERY SANITATION. Tui- 
tion $100. This course, first held in 
1946, has been attended by 1,416 
men. Members of the baking indus- 
try and allied trades are responsible 
for sanitation problems in bakeries 


Scholarships and Tuition 


As mentioned earlier, students at 
the institute’s School of Baking are 
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financed for the most part by their 
employers as part of their company 
program of employee development 

At the present time, nine scholar- 
ships are available each year to as- 
sist students to finance their study 
in the long, 20-week course in bak- 
ing science and technology. These 
scholarships were created to encour- 
age and assist especially well-quali- 
fied men to enter and study the bak- 
ing industry. The scholarships amount 
to $750 which covers tuition and $300 
toward living expenses. Scholarship 
recipients are selected by a commit- 
tee, on the basis of school accomplish- 
ments, career intentions and finan- 
cial need. 

The institute does not maintain 
dormitories for students, but it will 
recommend private homes and apart- 
ment hotels where suitable accommo- 
dations may be obtained. In all cases 
and courses the school of baking stu- 
dents are treated as serious-minded 
adults who are using valuable time to 
prepare themselves for better leader- 
ship. 

Probably the most concise instruc- 
tion to institute pupils was made by 
Dr. English when he said in address- 
ing a graduating class, “I charge you 
to live up to the best that is within 
you. Remember and apply those ele- 
ments of your education that you 
have received here, keeping in mind, 
always, that all you have learned is 
your foundation on which to build. 

“I charge you to remember that all 
leaders are teachers. If you would be 
a success, use your teaching of oth- 
ers as one of the most important tools 
in your kit.” 


AIB Laboratories Offer 
Variety of Services 

In addition to the fundamentai re- 
search that develops the information 
needed for the more efficient pro- 
duction of more nutritious bakery 
foods, the laboratories at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking give invalu- 
able service to large and small bak- 
ers by correcting specific production 
techniques and by analyzing product 


quality. 
In this connection, Mr. Caster 
has stated: “Bread, rolls, cake, 


sweet goods and any bakery food 
which in finished form fails to meet 
the baker’s quality standards are 
constantly sent to the institute to 
determine what is wrong. In scores 


of instances, over the years, the lab- 
oratory staff has been able to find 
the fault. Bakery organizations with 
their own laboratories frequently 
send samples to check their own find- 
ings. 

“An enviable aid has been provided 
ingredient suppliers and equipment 
manufacturers in working out prob- 
lems relating to use of their prod- 
ucts or equipment to laboratory tests 
or pilot operations. As a baker my- 
self, I feel I cannot lay too much 
emphasis on the vital importance of 
this part of the institute’s program 
of aid to the industry.” 

The service work at the labora- 
tories is carried out by a staff of 
well-trained technicians and analysts 
under the direction of Mr. Bechtel. 
Besides affording private laboratory 
facilities for members of the baking 
and allied industries, the laborator- 
ics provide consultation to help indi- 
vidual companies with their produc- 
tion problems. 

Mr. Bechtel describes the work of 
his department as being a “two-fold 


activity concerned both with serv- 
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icc to bakers and with pure re- 
search.” So far this year, over 3,700 
tests, for which a fee is paid, have 
been made for bakeries and suppliers 
to the baking industry. These tests 
range from routine analyses of ingre- 
dient samples (to determine whether 
they meet the baker’s specifications) 
through proximate analyses of the 
finished baked foods. The latter are 
made primarily to determine whether 
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a baker’s product meets his adver- 
tising or label claims. 

Requests for extraneous matter 
analyses are made more frequently 
than any other single type. Although 
most of the requests involve ingre- 
dients to help the baker select sup- 
pliers who furnish high quality raw 
materials, many of the samples rep- 
resent finished baked products so 
that a check may be made on the 
sanitary conditions within the bak- 
ery itself. 

Special dietary breads reqmire pe- 
riodic checking to make certain that 
they possess the quality required for 
special dietary use. An example of 
this is low-sodium bread. Although 
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The institute’s well-equipped research laboratories develop the basic informa- 
tion the baking industry needs for solution of its present and future produc- 


tion problems. 


this represents a small proportion of 
total bakery production, it is impor- 
tant for those whose health requires 
a low-sodium diet. Because of the im- 
portance of a low-sodium intake for 
these people, it is essential that low- 
sodium baked foods contain as little 
of this element as possible. The in- 
stitute laboratories possess the spe- 
cial equipment required for this 
analysis and, for this reason, are 
sometimes requested to take over the 
analysis of low-sodium products for 
companies who have laboratories of 
their own. 

“Requests for analyses frequently 
reflect the prevailing fads of the 
time,’ according to Director Bechtel. 
“With the advent of the so-called 
low-calorie breads, there was quite a 
demand for analyses to determine the 
caloric value of individual special- 
ties. However, it is the older and 
more practical services which keep 
our service personnel busy.” These 
include, besides the routine analyses 
mentioned above, flour evaluation to 
determine whether the miller is meet- 
ing the purchase specifications of 
the baker and test baking to predict 
actual bakeshop performance. 

Baking tests are not limited to 
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flour but are also performed to de- 
termine the baking quality of other 
ingredients used in bread, cake and 
other baked foods. For example, in 
recent months newly developed soft- 
ening agents have been tested in 
bread. New mold inhibitors have been 
used in bread and cake and the ex- 
tent of their action has been meas- 
ured. The effectiveness of starches 
developed for thickening fruit pies 
has been evaluated. Dried, canned 
and frozen fruits have been used in a 
variety of bakery products and their 
palatability rated. The only limita- 
tions on such work are that the 
results must be of interest to the 
baking industry, and they may not be 
used for advertising or promotion. 
The institute does not endorse any 
products. 

The pilot bakery of the institute 
offers a unique facility for the test- 
ing of ingredients or processes on 
semi-commercial scale. Individual 
companies which desire to conduct 
tests can use these facilities employ- 
ing their own personnel or using in- 
stitute personnel. Companies that 
want their own personnel to use the 
pilot bakery facilities must make pri- 
or arrangements with the laboratory 
so it can be scheduled to them when 
it is not in use for one of the insti- 
tute’s regular services. 


Scientific Advisory Committee 

Before concluding this article on 
the research department’s various 
activities it should be emphasized 
that one of the most valuable assets 
that can be claimed, by the depart- 
ment or by the institute as a whole, 
is the scientific advisory committee, 
the caliber and quality of which are 
clearly indicated by the following list 
of members: 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean emeritus, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Henry 
Borsook, director, Kerckhoff Labora- 
tories of Biology California Institute 
of Technology; Dr. G. M. Dack, di- 
rector, Food Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Gaston Dalby, 
chief chemist, Ward Baking Co.; Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem, president, University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. Charles N. Frey; 
Dr. Charles Glabau, technical editor, 
Bakers Weekly; Dr. H. O. Halvorson, 
head, Department of Bacteriology, 
University of Illinois; Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, director, Bureau of Nutrition, 
City of New York Health Depart- 
ment; Dr. H. E. Longenecker, vice 
president, Professional Colleges, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Stanley A. Mc- 
Hugh, director of laboratories, 
American Bakeries Co.; Dr. Robert 
Cotton, Continental Baking Co.; Dr. 
Wendell Reeder, director of research, 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Baker- 
ies, Inc.; Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., Co- 
lumbia University, School of Public 
Health & Administrative Medicine; 
Dr. Oscar Skovholt, director of lab- 
oratories, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., and Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams. 
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Sanitation Department 
Protects Industry 

In the eyes of many U.S. consum- 
ers of food products, “cleanliness” 
really does come next to “godliness,” 
or very close to it. That is why any 
baker attempting to sell his products 
under an unclean cloud would very 
soon be bankrupt. It is also whv the 
work being done by the sanitation de- 
partment of the American Institute 
of Baking is regarded as one of the 
most vitally important services the 
institute has offered in its close to 
40-year-old history. 

But a lack of obvious cleanliness 
is the least of the problems handled 
by the sanitation department, which 
operates under the theory that a 
visibly clean plant is not necessarily a 
sanitary one. Louis A. King, Jr., di- 
rector of the department, which was 
started in 1945, states that it takes 
more than an apparently clean sur- 
face to meet today’s rigid sanitation 
specifications. It may be possible for 
the most spotless and glistening plant 
to hide contamination. 

The bakery sanitation department 
came into existence as an in-school 
educational project. Three years lat- 
er its field research activities were 
started. In the past 11 years the field 
sanitarians—eight of them in num- 
ber — have made more than 4,000 
plant sanitation surveys. 

On-the-job surveys are essential, 
according to Mr. King and his asso- 
ciate director, Philip T. McDonald, 
because so much bakery equipment is 
custom-built to meet demands of the 
individual baker. These pieces of 
equipment provide special problems, 
which cannot always be _ solved 
through usual classroom techniques 
or correspondence. 

When bakery plant conditions are 
what they should be sanitation de- 
partment inspectors present a seal of 
approval to bakers who have met 
standards established by the US. 
Food & Drug Administration and the 
American Institute of Baking. The 
seal of approval means that the bak- 
ery has done everything possible to 
maintain complete sanitation. The 
baking industry has worked closely 
with government agencies, and when 


the institute’s seal of approval is 
granted, they normally accept its 
findings. 


Almost all plants participating in 
the sanitation survey do so on a con- 
tinuing basis. Where the institute 
sanitation survey supplements an in- 
dividual plant program, studies are 
made for the most part on an annual 
basis. Most individual and small: bak- 
ing plants ordinarily have two sani- 
tation inspections a year—sometimes 
three or four. 

Institute field sanitarians are geo- 
graphically located to make their 
services available to the maximum 
number of bakers. Men are stationed 
in New York City, Buffalo, Detroit, 





The institute’s never-ending study of 
latest techniques in the freezing of 
bakery products helps keep the in- 
dustry on top of developments in 
this fast-moving field. 
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Chicago, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Boise and in the Southeast. 


Three-Day Inspection 


Ordinarily three days are necessary 
for a thorough inspection of any 
plant for infestation and contamina- 
tion. Because the study includes pro- 
tection for both the finished product 
and its ingredients, it is preferable 
for the plant managers to be on hand 
to hear, read and see the results. Ul- 
timate decisions are his. 

“I would like it made clear,” said 
Mr. King, “that the sanitation de- 
partment of the American Institute 
of Baking is in business only to help 
bakers with their individual sanita- 
tion problems. 

“Bakers, like other food processors, 
have their production problems. And 
like the others, they often wait too 
long to solve them. It may be a trite 
statement, but we constantly empha- 
size that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Adverse pub- 
licity can help kill a business in a 
very short time. The services of a 
competent sanitarian may be the dif- 
ference between the life and death 
of any food processor. The baking in- 
dustry has been lucky, because it has 
been cautious and careful. I hope it 
continues so.” 

A commissioner of the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration has had 
this to say about the department’s 
efforts: 

“The baking industry is to be com- 
mended for its splendid advance in 
sanitation over the past several years. 
Under the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking great im- 
provements have been made in house- 
keeping practices in your bakeries. 
You have even undertaken the re- 
designing of your machinery to in- 
sure greater cleanliness . . . consumer 
confidence can get a real boost when 
the plant is found even cleaner than 
the average home kitchen.” 

Participation in the sanitation pro- 
gram is entirely voluntary, and the 
institute has found it necessary to 
withdraw from plants because they 
did not cooperate and attempt to at- 
tain a minimum standard of sanita- 
tion. 

The institute is exacting in de- 
mands for compliance with the high- 
est standards of sanitation. This ex- 
actness helps keep bakery sanitation 
standards at the highest possible 
level. 
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Court Cases to Test 
Port Officials’ Right 


To Lease Facilities 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Two suits to 
test the Toledo-Lucas County Port 
Authority's constitutional right to 
lease grain storage facilities have 
been filed in Common Pleas Court 
here. Three grain firms have asked 
the court to compel the port authori- 
ty to arrange for leases for grain 
facilities at specific sites in the area. 

Suits by the grain companies were 
filed after members of the port au- 
thority decided not to sign a lease 
agreement with the land owners but, 
instead, to submit its right to do so 
to a court test. Plaintiffs, the grain 
firms, then filed their actions. 

The grain firms contend that they 
entered into agreement with the port 
authority to operate storage facilities 
which would be built by the authori- 
ty. Construction would involve the 
building of approximately $12 million 
worth of total facilities having a 
combined capacity of about 8 million 
bushels. 
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Radio Free Europe 
Work Described 
By Charles Ritz 


MINNEAPOLIS Operations of 
Radio Free Europe were described 
recently by Charles Ritz, chairman 
of the board of International Milling 
Co., at a luncheon meeting of the 
executive committee of the 1959 Cru- 
sade for Freedom in Minnesota. Mr. 
Ritz is Minnesota state chairman for 
the 1959 crusade. 

The Crusade for Freedom is a 
fund drive conducted in the U.S 
each year to raise money to sup- 
port the operations of RFE. Mr. Ritz 
described RFE as a highly organ- 
ized effort to broadcast the truth 
te counteract Soviet propaganda in 


five of the captive satellite coun- 
tries of Europe, namely, Poland 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Romania 


and Bulgaria. 
Impressions Told 

“I was tremendously impressed on 
my recent trip to Europe,” Mr. Ritz 
said, “to see how the small kernel 
of truth which started with one 
portable station in 1951 has flour- 
ished through eight years of tragic 
world turmoil until RFE has become 
the major source of news for 70 mil- 
lion people—the friendly and reli- 
able contact between the free and 
enslaved peoples of the world.” 

Mr. Ritz reported on his visit to 
RFE facilities and told of seeing the 
Iron Curtain. He then told of his 
visit to RFE headquarters in Munich 
where he learned of the organiza- 
tion’s devotion to presenting the 
news quickly and accurately. He also 
told of meeting RFE personnel. 

Schedule Related 

Symphonic music is an important 
part of RFE broadcasting, Mr. Ritz 
explained. Another 14% of the pro- 
gram schedule is made up of fea- 
tures, farm programs, labor pro- 
grams, programs for youth and pro- 
grams for women. The final 11% of 
the schedule is devoted to sports. 

Mr. Ritz said he inquired as to 
how RFE knew its broadcasts were 
getting through. He was told, he re- 
lated, that RFE receives hundreds 
of letters of thanks and encourage- 
ment that are smuggled from behind 
the Iron Curtain, and while the num- 
ber of escapees today is small com- 
pared to what it used to be, as many 
escapees as possible are interviewed 
by RFE personnel to determine how 
the broadcasts are being accepted. 

Mr. Ritz concluded his talk by 
showing photos he took during his 
visit and by calling on members of 
the committee for their active sup- 
port during the crusade. Earlier he 
pointed out that RFE must continue 
its broadcasts as long as the West- 
ern World wants to hold out hope 
of eventual freedom for subjugated 
people. 
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GUESTS OF CANADIANS 

WINNIPEG—A delegation of the 
California Farm Bureau Federation, 
en route to the national convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in Boston, Mass., were guests 
of western farm organizations at a 
dinner here Dec. 2, Joint hosts to the 
party of 185 were the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, Alberta Wheat Pool and Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators. The 16-car train 
traveled across Canada from Van- 
couver to Quebec City before re-en- 
tering the U.S. 





RUSSIAN INTEREST 
IN EXPORTS 


LONDON—Russia is reported to 
be showing considerable interest in 
the possibilities of playing a greater 
part in the wheat export trade. Sev- 
eral sales of wheat have been made 
in the past few years, and there have 
been several attempts to sell flour. 
Japan, market men here report, has 
bought 2,000 tons of Russian wheat, 
presumably on an experimental basis. 
However, traders consider that the 
deal with Japan is indicative of the 
increasing interest of the Russians in 
the export trade. Moreover, it is sug- 
gested the Communist bloc would like 
to do business in flour with many of 
the countries currently supplied by 
the U.S., Canada and Australia, par- 
ticularly in the Far East. 
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Now, you can increase your plant income by re- 
covering washer-water solids with an IPI Recovery 
System. Marketable as a feed supplement, the re- 
claimed solids are equal in value to mill run or 
mill feed. The amount recovered is equivalent to 
a minimum of 12% of your grind, in pounds. 
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Markets for Hard Red Winter 
Wheat Studied in Europe, 
South and Central America 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Reports Indicate Generally Favorable Outlook 
For Competitively-Priced U.S. Wheat, Flour 


yy XTENSIVE first-hand studies of 
overseas markets for hard red 
winter wheat were made for the For- 
eign Agricultural Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1957-58 
by three market development groups 
representing U.S. wheat producer in- 
terests. The groups studied markets 
in Europe, South America and the 
Central America-Caribbean area as 
part of an over-all foreign market de- 
velopment program of USDA in co- 
operation with various private or 
semi-private U.S. agricultural groups, 
FAS reported 


The surveys revealed no huge, 
untapped market outlets for U.S. 
wheat and flour; however, they in- 
dicated a generally favorable out- 
look for competitively-priced U.S. 
wheat and fiour, with possibilities 
of expanded wheat markets to 
some Western Hemisphere areas 
and continued large shipments of 
good milling quality wheat to West- 
ern Europe. 


The purpose of the studies was to 
obtain an up-to-date report of mar- 
ket conditions and the competitive 
position of U.S. wheat and wheat flour 
in each of the countries visited. This 
information was obtained largely 
through direct personal contact with 
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local representatives of importing, 
milling, and baking segments of the 
wheat industry. Local government of- 
ficials and U.S. agricultural attaches 
were also consulted. 

The surveys were conducted under 
cooperative-type formal agreements 
between FAS and private trade 
groups known as “cooperators.”’ Such 
agreements form the basis for USDA- 
private trade market development ac- 
tivities abroad made possible through 
use of foreign currencies accruing 
from Title I, Public Law 480 sales. 

The cooperators in the wheat sur- 
veys were the Nebraska and Kansas 
Wheat Commissions and, in the case 
of the Caribbean survey only, the 
Millers National Federation. Follow- 
ing the completion and evaluation of 
the surveys, specific projects have al- 
ready or soon will be undertaken. 
These projects are designed to pro- 
vide specific services or to conduct 
promotional activities within the im- 
porter or potential importer nation, 
FAS said. 


General Conclusions 

Conditions, problems, and local 
needs differ substantially among the 
three broad market areas covered by 
the wheat market development teams. 

Definite need for better representa- 
tion of U.S. wheat producer interests 
among end-users was observed in 
most of the areas visited. Government 
purchasing agencies or methods in 
some countries hindered millers’ or 
bakers’ efforts to obtain certain spe- 
cific kinds of wheat from the U.S. In 
other cases, lack of experience in 
dealing with U.S. exporters or U.S. 
wheat itself also caused difficulty. 

In all of the areas surveyed, U.S. 
exports faced strong competition 
from Canada, Argentina and, to a 
lesser extent, from Australia, France 
and other sources. Only in some of 
the Caribbean-Central American 
countries was U.S. wheat or flour 
found to have appreciable competi- 
tive advantage. In most countries the 
experiences of various local indivi- 
duals with U.S. wheat had led them 
to regard it as secondary in quality 
to Canadian wheat and, in some 
cases, to Argentine wheat as well. 
The U.S. study teams found how- 
ever, that it usually was possible to 
improve the foreign attitude toward 
U.S. wheat by explaining milling de- 
mands, handling practices, and the 
variety of classes and qualities of 
wheat available in the U.S. 
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Highlights of the studies by areas 
follow: 


Europe 

The European survey in October 
and November, 1957, covered West 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Austria, Finland, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and the U.K. The observa- 
tions of the survey team included: 

Most of the countries visited wish 
to be as near self-sufficient as possi- 
ble in their own food production. This 
desire is understandable, since in the 
last 40 years most European coun- 
tries have been enmeshed in two 
world wars, with accompanying food 
shortages. As a result, price supports 
for domestically produced wheat in 
practically all countries visited are 
considerably higher than in the U.S., 
and in most cases U.S. wheat could 
be imported at lower prices than the 
support levels for locally produced 
wheat. 

Since practically all of the wheat 
grown in the nine European countries 
visited is soft red winter, there is a 
definite need for higher protein and 
stronger gluten types, such as are 
produced in the hard red winter pro- 
ducing region of the U.S., to blend 
with the European wheat. 

With the exception of the U.K., 
where millers buy their wheat direct 
from grain export firms on the basis 
of submitted samples of only No. 1 
dark hard winter with a minimum of 
14% protein, the quality and clean- 
liness of U.S. wheat shipments were 
regarded as inferior to that of Cana- 
dian and Argentine wheat. 

In most of the countries visited, 
wheat purchases are controlled by 
government officials who may or may 
not be well-informed on the qualities 
of wheat required by their mills or 
the proper purchasing methods nec- 
essary to best meet these needs with 
U.S. wheat. Purchases which are 
merely based on U.S. grain standards 
and do not contain additional speci- 
fications leave too much room for 
variation in condition and quality. It 
Was apparent to the survey team that 
this procedure often causes misun- 
derstandings concerning shipments of 
U.S. wheat. U.S. hard red winter 
wheat, for example, is considered 
rather poor in quality by many gov- 
ernment and milling officials. 

Grain storage facilities in most 
countries visited would accommodate 
only four months’ to perhaps 10 
months’ supply of wheat. Storage 
space is therefore at a premium, and 
shipments must be timed to meet a 
country’s needs. The survey team was 
surprised to learn that the major re- 
ceiving ports in Europe have only 
about a million bushels of grain stor- 
age capacity. 

The European common market 
may have far-reaching effects on 
wheat purchases by some of the coun- 
tries visited, especially in view of the 
upward trend in wheat production in 
most of Europe. If the European com- 
mon market permits the movement 
of wheat supplies between member 
countries without any trade barriers 
or restrictions, this may further 
stimulate wheat production in some 
countries. 

With increased domestic wheat pro- 
duction in most countries visited and 
stronger competition among the four 
major wheat exporting nations be- 
cause of the buildup in world wheat 
stocks, competition for Europe’s 
wheat imports will probably increase. 

Improvements in the cleanliness 
and quality of U.S. wheat, as well as 
better salesmanship and customer 
service in connection with wheat 
purchases, are believed necessary if 
the U.S. is to maintain its position 
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as a major source for Europe’s wheat 
imports. Several recommendations of 
the Survey Team for improving the 
position of U.S. hard red winter 
wheat in the European market are 
now being studied by the Nebraska 
and Kansas Wheat Commissions and 
FAS. 


South America 

A survey of South American wheat 
markets, including Brazil, Peru, Cor 
lombia, Ecuador and Chile, was made 
during January and February, 1958. 
Argentina was briefly visited. 

In most of the countries visited the 
government actually purchases and 
imports wheat, and any direct pur- 
chases by private industry are under 
some form of government control. 
There are numerous import taxes and 
other special levies on incoming prod- 
ucts. 

When government agencies order 
wheat, in many cases they lack in- 
formation on the needs of their own 
millers; consequently wheat pur- 
chases often do not fit milling needs. 

Import licenses are required in 
most cases, or if the government pur- 
chases directly, quotas have been 
established for the use of domestic 
wheat with imported wheat. 

With few exceptions, import facili- 
ties are poor. Because of limited or 
unsatisfactory storage facilities in 
some countries, the importer must 
have wheat sacked before shipment. 
Generally poor transportation also 
adds greatly to the cost of both the 
domestic and imported wheat. Only 
Peru and Brazil have good handling 
facilities and storage, and these are 
somewhat limited and found only on 
the seacoast. 

In general, wheat delivered to 
South America is not of uniform 
quality. In many cases, the price of 
U.S. wheat is higher than that of 
competing countries, particularly Ur- 
uguay and Argentina. In a few cases, 
Canadian wheat is higher-priced than 
comparable grades of U.S. wheat, but 
more often it is lower. 

Wheat production in much of South 
America is gradually increasing. Sev- 
eral countries hope to become self- 
sufficient. Chile, for one, has almost 
reached this point already through 
government encouragement, high 
support prices, and other special as- 
sistance to wheat farmers. Other 
countries, notably Colombia and 
Peru, are making every effort to step 
up production but find it difficult to 
keep up with increased consumption 
and the rapid increase in population. 
The largest importer in South Ameri- 
ca, Brazil, has a very ambitious wheat 
production program, but adverse 
weather reduced the harvest this 
year. 

Practically all these countries grow 
a very low protein soft wheat, which 
must be mixed with hard wheat for 
satisfactory milling. Support prices 
for domestic wheat are generally 
high, and except for Argentina, price 
supports are higher than in the U.S. 

Most of the millers contacted ob- 
ject strongly to importation of flour. 
In most countries they are fairly well 
organized and have considerable po- 
litical strength. Except for parts of 
Chile; the capacity of practically all 
the mills is greater than needed. 
Storage facilities for any large 
amount of bulk wheat are limited in 
most cases. In general, mills are 
strictly controlled and required to 
use high extraction rates. As a result, 
the quality of their flour lacks uni- 
formity and there is considerable 
complaint by bakers. The flour price 
is also set by the government in most 
of the countries visited. 

Bakers organizations in most coun- 
tries are small and disorganized, or 
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wield only small influence. Because 
of the variable quality of the flour 
they receive, they favor importing 
flour whenever possible. In some 
cases imported flour is used for blend- 
ing, or for special needs of the cus- 
tomers. In most countries, the bak- 
eries are completely hand-operated. 
A peculiar system was in effect in 
some countries, where the govern- 
ment required bakers to hire a cer- 
tain amount of labor for each sack 
of flour used. Because of this, mech- 
anization and reduction of costs were 
practically impossible. Almost with- 
out exception the product put out by 
the bakers was a small hard roll and 
a limited amount of pastries. The 
large standard-size loaf, common in 
the U.S., is seldom seen in South 
America. One wholly mechanized 
bakery in Sao Paulo, Brazil, produc- 
ing standard sized pullman loaves 
reported a rapidly increasing busi- 
ness. 

Wheat growers organizations were 
found in only a few countries and 
generally had little influence. Because 
of lack of information as to princi- 
ples involved, these organizations 
generally opposed the importation of 
wheat under Public Law 480 sales, 
thinking that it would tend to dis- 
courage production and hurt their 
own interests. They strongly opposed 
reduction of supports and favored 
various types of subsidy and other 
government help. 

The quality of U.S. flour imported 
under PL 480 was generally consid- 
ered satisfactory. There was com- 
plaint, however, on the quality of the 
wheat delivered in several instances. 

Because of the lack of foreign ex- 
change in many of the countries 
visited, purchases of wheat, except 
under PL 480, were difficult. This 
problem is likely to continue for 
some time. Inflation plagues the econ- 
omy in several cases. Sales of some 
products which are dollar earners 
are decreasing, and demands for im- 
ported industrial rather than agri- 
cultural products continues to grow. 
To combat this tendency, two fac- 
tors are very important: (a) The 
quality of the product delivered must 
be kept high, and (b) the price must 
be competiitve with other countries. 

Unquestionably, future sales de- 
pend on these factors to a great ex- 
tent plus some lesser though still 
significant factors, such as proper 
delivery, servicing of the product 
after it arrives, and other good busi- 
ness practices necessary in ordinary 
private negotiations, FAS said. 

Possibilities of increasing consump- 
tion of wheat and wheat products 
exist in some of the countries and 
whether this is supplied by products 
from the U.S. or its chief competi- 
tors, Argentina and Canada, depends 
upon many factors. Among other 
things, there must be closer coopera- 
tion between the exporting groups 
and other elements of the U.S. wheat 
industry. 

In some cases a government-spon- 
sored school lunch program can ex- 
pand consumption. Improvement of 
quality and variety of wheat prod- 
ucts should further increase con- 
sumption. In other cases, efforts to 
improve the nutritional level and 
educate the mass of consumers as to 
the full value of wheat products can 
help. In only one nation, Chile, is it 
felt that the present consumption 
level for wheat products leaves little 
room for expansion. 


Caribbean Area 
The Caribbean survey was con- 
ducted during March and April, 1958, 
and included visits to Cuba, Haiti, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Panama, Costa Rica, Nicara- 


gua, El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Mexico, 

With the exception of Mexico, all 
of these countries depend heavily on 
foreign sources for wheat or wheat 
flour. Total imports of wheat and 
the equivalent of flour are quite 
stable and showing a gradual but 
steady upward trend. 

An outstanding feature of the Ca- 
ribbean survey was the widespread 
interest on the part of individual na- 
tions in converting flour imports to 
wheat imports and building domestic 
milling industries. Inasmuch as U.S. 
flour has an established market and 
good acceptance in this area, an ef- 
fort was made in most cases to dis- 
cuss the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this movement and to ap 
praise its probable effect on U.S. ex- 
ports of wheat or flour to each par- 
ticular country. In several countries 
U.S. milling interests themselves 
were building the new plants. Gen- 
erally, however, the movement 
toward domestic milling poses a 
rather serious problem for U.S. flour 
exporters. Almost half of U.S. flour 
sales abroad have gone to the Carib- 
bean area in recent years. 

The group found that usually from 
50 to 80% of the countries’ flour im- 
port requirements are regularly ob- 
tained from the U.S. while most or 
all of the remainder is purchased 
from Canada. U.S. wheat, meanwhile, 
appeared to, have a competitive ad- 
vantage in most areas of the Carib- 
bean. Although the volume imported 
is relatively small compared to wheat 
flour, the proportion of such imports 
obtained from the U.S. is somewhat 
higher than is the case with flour. 
In many instances all imported wheat 
grain needs were met with U.S 
wheat. 

Most of the Caribbean areas 
seemed to have little or no difficulty 
obtaining wheat which suited their 
milling needs. Much of their imports 
of U.S. wheat are on specifications as 
to protein, gluten strength, as well 
as grade and class. 

One of the principal obstacles to 
imports of wheat in grain form, how- 
ever, is the lack of handling and 
storage facilities. Very little bulk 
equipment is presently in use, al- 
though this is partly because of the 
relatively small volume involved. 

Wheat consumption is on the in- 
crease throughout the Caribbean 
area. With little or no local wheat 
production, such an increase is vir- 
tually sure to be reflected in the vol- 
ume of imports, FAS observed. 

Although U.S. wheat and flour en- 
joy a unique competitive advantage 
among most of these countries, the 
team agreed that it will, neverthe- 
less, be advisable to provide custo- 
mer service in any way possible in 
the interest of maintaining the up- 
ward trend in over-all wheat con- 
sumption. It felt also that the local 
mill problem should be met with par- 
ticular caution and consideration of 
the longer-run interest of the U.S 
wheat economy. 
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INDEX CLIMBS HIGHER 

WINNIPEG—For the fourth suc- 
cessive month Canada’s cost of liv- 
ing index pushed higher and on Nov 
1 stood at 126.3, a new record. A 
month earlier the figure was 126.0 
The price index, based on 1949 prices 
equalling 100, climbed by 1.6 points 
from Aug. 1 to Nov. 1 inclusive. The 
Bureau of Statistics reports that vir- 
tually all segments of the index, ex- 
cept in the food group, showed in- 
creases. Some foods advanced but 
they were offset by declines in other 
food items. 
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increased tq $11,513,400. After pro- 





Alberta Wheat 
Pool Earnings 

After allowing normal and special 
capital cost allowances, the Alberta 
Wheat Pool reported net earnings for 
the 1957-58 crop year of $2,365,604. 


This compares with the previous 
year’s net earnings of $1,293,815, 
fter allowing similar cost allowances 
igeregating $2,020,861. These figures 
were presented to the recent annual 
meeting of the pool at Calgary. High- 
er gross earnings resulted from larg- 
er terminal earnings and an increase 


in storage rates, together with a re- 
duction in capital cost allowances, 
accounted for most of the increase in 
earnings. The delegates approved dis- 
tribution of $2,143,904 in dividends 
on grain deliveries in the crop year. 

capital of the Alberta 
nereased by $1,357,053 to 
The total] amount of re- 
1 the hands of members was 


Working 
was 


$8,730,773 


pool 
} i 


serves U 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 
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vision for depreciation, but before 
income tax, earnings for the pool for 
1957-58 amounted to $2,365,604 which 
will be distributed in the following 
manner: Income tax, $98,015; re- 
tained as working capital, $123,685; 
cash patronage dividends, $538,166; 
patronage dividend reserves, $1,605,- 
788. 

Grain handlings amounted to 56,- 
888,650 bu., compared with 61,457,190 
in the previous year. In addition, 421,- 
678 bu. of bulk seed, chiefly rapeseed, 
were handled by pool elevators. The 
organization’s terminal elevator at 
Vancouver established a record han- 
dling of 46,485,488 bu. of grain and 
oil seeds. The Alberta Wheat Pool 
owns 533 country elevators and 560 
annexes with a combined capacity 
of 40,239,850 bu. Farmer membership 
totalled 48,765. 


Wheat Supplies 
Lowered 


The heaviest total commercial dis- 
appearance movement of the current 
season of 6.8 million bushels overseas 
and 2.6 million bushels to Canadian 
domestic use, lowered Canadian vis- 
ible wheat supplies by 1.5 million 
bushels during the week ended Nov. 
26, to 373.5 million bushels. The week 
previous the total was 375 million, 
according to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. A year ago the figure 
was 366.7 million bushels. The re- 
duction occurred despite the second 
heaviest inward volume-marketings 
of 8 million bushels reported. 

St. Lawrence ports continued to 
dominate the export shipping with 
2.6 million bushels cleared out of 
Montreal, 1.7 million out of Sorel 
and 1 million out of Three Rivers and 
300,000 out of Quebec City. 


Rate Hike Problems 
To Be Studied 


The federal government cabinet 
committee will begin immediate stu- 
dies of ways and means of alleviating 
the impact of the 17% railway freight 
increase that became effective Dec. 
1. A. J. Brooks, minister of veterans 
affairs, will head the committee 
which will attempt to work out 
measures to relieve inequities in the 
freight rate structure. It is hoped 
that the committee will report back 
before the end of December so that 
a second committee may be appoint- 
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ed to review the general field of rail- 
way problems. 

Howard Green, acting prime min- 
ister, in announcing the appointment 
of the committee, said: “The inten- 
tion of the government is to provide 
both an immediate alleviation of dis- 
crimination where it exists and a 
long-term solution to the broader 
problems.” 


Grain Movement 
On Lakes Rises 


Just a few of the really “hard- 
nosed” grain boats have still to take 
on lakehead cargoes for the 1958 sea- 
son. When the last vessel clears, 
probably Dec. 12, the season’s move- 
ment will be about 40 million bushels 
or 16% better than in 1957—with 
most of the increase showing in 
wheat and barley. These observations 
are contained in the current issue of 
Canadian Grain Commentary released 
by Toronto Elevators, Ltd. When the 
winter storage boats are tied up at 
eastern lake ports, most of the grain 
grades will be in good winter supply. 
This is particularly true of milling 
and durum wheat but, as far as On- 
tario points are concerned, it is also 
true for the feed grains. St. Lawrence 
ports were not so favored in the feed 
grain supply; a late-season tie-up of 
canal-size vessels and lack of eleva- 
tor unload space restricted the quan- 
tities put down by water so that new 
supplies must be moved early on a 
rail basis. With heavy feed consump- 
tion expected, the stocks at bay and 
lower lake ports will be drawn on 
steadily as the winter advances. 


Prospect of Selling 
To China Discussed 


Addressing the ninth annual con- 
vention of the Saskatchewan Farm- 
ers Union, W. C. McNamara, chair- 
man of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
said prospects of selling Canadian 
wheat in China were not as good this 
year as that country had produced a 
large crop and was probably the sec- 
ond largest wheat producer in the 
world today. He was hopeful that 
mainland China would import some 
high protein Canadian wheat to be 
used by Shanghai mills to strengthen 
their soft wheats. He thought such 
a market might be developed but was 
not optimistic that the volume would 
be large, at least for the present. 

Discussing the International Wheat 
Agreement, Mr. McNamara expected 
that another IWA would be signed 
and he hoped that Britain would be 
one of the signatories. The current 
international agreement expires with 
the end of the current crop year in 
1959. 
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Wheat Exports 
Show Increase 


A heavy outward movement of 
wheat pushed combined wheat and 
flour export clearances from Canada 
over the 8.9-million-bushel mark for 
the week ended Dec. 4 or more than 
3,350,000 bu. over the previous week. 
Flour included in the bulk total was 
equivalent to 820,000 bu. or only 15,- 
000 less than a week earlier. The 
flour totals cleared to International 
Wheat Agreement countries were 
equal to 120,000 and 100,000 bu. re- 
spectively. 

The movement of wheat to IWA 
destinations aggregated 2,255,000 bu. 
and included 994,000 for Germany; 
735,000 for Japan; 342,000 for Nor- 
way and 110,000 bu. for Ireland. The 
remainder of 74,000 bu. was divided 
equally between Belgium and Den- 
mark. The U.K. was the destination 
for 3,565,000 bu. of the total class 2 
movement of 5,849,000 bu. Other 
clearances under this classification 
included 940,000 to Austria; 684,000 
to Pakistan; 369,000 to Netherlands; 
243,000 to Japan, and 48,000 bu. to 
Belgium. 
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Brazilian Decree 
Cuts Importation 


Of Foreign Wheat 


RIO DE JANEIRO—A Brazilian 
presidential decree has revised the 
measures for protecting national 
wheat as of Jan. 1, 1959. As of that 
date, and until] the national crop is 
entirely disposed of, no foreign wheat 
shall be landed in Brazil, except that 
for which shipping documents were 
issued prior to Dec. 15, 1958 

The decree has prohibited foreign 
wheat to be entered into the states 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Parana or 
Santa Catarina since Nov. 25. The 
Ministry of Agriculture will announce 
the price to be paid by Brazilian mills 
for wheat of any origin, as well as 
the bonus to equalize the prices of 
raw materials. 

The purchase and sale of national 
wheat will be effected through the 
Bank of Brazil and payment for 
wheat acquired from wheat farmers’ 
cooperatives will receive priority. 
Transactions between mills involving 
the re-sale, cession, exchange or 
transfer of wheat are prohibited. 

The minister of agriculture an- 
nounced that prices of national and 
imported wheat will be equalized, 
discouraging fraud. The government 
will purchase the entire crop of na- 
tional wheat when adequate storage 
capacity is provided, probably in 1959. 
Grain elevators and silos at Porto 
Alegre have reduced the time for 
loading steamers from as much as 15 
days to 20 hours. 





Total wheat 


August-October 


Bu. 
64,796,212 
63,796,651 
71,857,523 
49905864 
62,731,517 
67,921,869 
80,222,939 
65,857,840 
40,340,879 
52,623,631 
31,236,984 
28,657,215 
29,499 645 

103,076,498 
63,318,093 
60,972,591 








Canadian Wheat, Fiour Exports 


WINNIPEG—Overseas clearances of Canadian wheat, wheat 
including U.S. imports for the three months August-October for 16 crop 
years are shown in the following tabulation: 


Source: Statistics Branch, Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


flour 


Wheat flour Total wheat & flour 
Bu. Bu 
8,658,796 73,455,008 
8.693.864 72,490,515 
9,217,448 81,074,971 
9,911,109 59,816,973 
11,088,437 73,819,954 
11,305,863 79,227,732 
14,600,475 94,823,414 
9,583,078 75,440,918 
8,984 876 49,325,755 
10,908,905 63,532,536 
14,423,724 45,660,708 
19,895,931 48,553,146 
18,894,865 48,394,510 
14062, 135 117,138,633 
13,769,150 77,087,243 
12,804,170 73,776,761 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 























(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 
1958-59 1957-58*—— 
Three Three 
Commonwealth countries October months October months 
he ER 482,448 1,487,872 487,568 1,463,852 
Africa: 
Federation Rhodesia & N 560 1,680 1,407 1,407 
CEE siences synnuoce ce 4,750 69,135 4,190 49,58! 
Nigeria ..... 50 3,788 760 5,698 
i NE aS ae ee ee 21,326 3,965 24,828 
Asia: 
EN Stoo. Bic box pUeashaonce dened acre 21,000 AE ne ree . 
. £ ee. ee 29,330 54,483 24,949 53,545 
Ee ae i es kine einai aed 6 85 — ~*~ Seana 8,850 
Malaya & Singapore ............. 14,249 32,180 16,503 43,240 
Other British East Indies .............. 140 ae 3. ¢cniee ad 
Europe: 
I i Rae ae SEL Ten wunk'y 6 00keas 2,688 8,064 2,979 3,427 
North America: 
Eg Se a ee errs 12,570 29,430 13,86! 30,625 
ED. ec wiveing u've diet. 68 15,213 40,102 17,419 36,903 
LS elt aten'h 5c a wile bili Si 3,156 12,507 4,757 10,001 
British Honduras ...... okt 168 4,437 444 752 
SE: is as edavednes es Cae an : 75,084 174,840 66,735 174,612 
Leeward & Windward Isiands ........ 36,328 96,958 51,171 115,184 
Trinidad & Tobago . RE Gee 50,842 167,444 78,179 193,848 
Oceania: 
Pes cel eitndedabibess cake sess ee den 850 60 
South America: 
ee -E:  hbcnedmedevwevedivecves 8.415 25,513 13,658 34,365 
Totals, commonwealth countries . 757,841 2,394,516 788,545 2,250,778 
Foreign countries: 
Africa: 
Azores & Madeira 1,419 1,419 1,994 2,849 
Belgian Congo ...... 17,785 44,699 23,230 30,475 
DE. ¢.anviteeks odes ‘ 21,565 ‘ , ‘ 
Ey - ~ «leis aane 161 751 50 200 
ee eee : 275 : ; 
Portuguese East Africa 400 400 896 896 
Portuguese West Africa 1,950 4,130 1,800 5,475 
Asia: 
| ee ee 1,546 5,293 2,106 4,052 
, Jeenaekes Seer . 
Hv wanebaeee's 2,971 7,267 31,226 114,426 
RN PN ie aie a 275 14,924 1,102 5,939 
Philippine Islands 381,997 427,202 305,983 726,837 
Portuguese Asia 6,245 25,135 4,916 9,206 
aaa 700 700 592 
Thailand 18,650 32,350 21,025 46,000 
Europe: 
Belgium 11,514 35,027 9,049 26,005 
Denmark 200 200 . 200 
Greece 287 287 1,874 1,874 
Iceland ae 2,172 2,100 5,600 
Ireland ..... ' ; 210 
Ital : ee ++) wee 
Netherlands , 1,545 140 
Portugal! skied — 3,006 6,316 776 2,576 
North America: 
American Virgin Islands , 20 
Costa Rica _ 13,562 45,822 13,675 41,850 
Cuba oan : 21,220 52,716 25,148 45,802 
Dominican Republic 12,855 47,982 26,975 63,735 
El Salvador ..... 9,022 33,433 3,150 8,550 
French West Indies 350 1,325 600 1,100 
Guatemala 10,064 14,347 4,700 8,099 
Haiti 500 21,390 30,176 51,066 
Honduras an = 1,150 7,030 2,260 4,470 
Netherlands Antilles 6,192 17,352 6,065 17,334 
Nicaragua . 5,460 30,44! 8,290 20,080 
Panama Se ee ee 8,685 32,155 9,090 24,280 
St. Pierre & Miquelon 1,550 2,350 400 2,390 
Atk’ pvharbdWhewe oes 67,815 178,047 57,225 168,526 
Oceania: 
i CD on dS od dbeebes 4,185 6,697 
CE cauxwewkasce 800 
South America: 
Ae Serae ay 10,000 be 
Colombia 29,329 44,799 2,999 7,628 
Peru 1,250 1,950 855 1,655 
ee 3,190 7,283 5,362 12,144 
Venewela ...... 101,734 189,981 111,642 286,788 
Totals, foreign countries sees Janeee 1,370,178 720,924 1,756,566 
Totals, all countries 1,500,875 3,764,694 1,509,469 4,007,344 


*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 


Idaho Firm Planning 
New Grain Elevator 


G 


JOEL, IDAHO—A new $110,000 
iin elevator to replace antiquated 
rage and warehouse structures of 

Joel station of Latah County 


iin Growers, Inc., will be con- 


structed in the immediate future 


( 


Fred Cann, manager of the Grain 


srowers, announced that the present 


warehouse-elevator combination, now 


I 


pidly deteriorating, is being razed 
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The new building will be constructed 
as soon as the site is available, and 
will provide a 250,000 bu. capacity. 


The new elevator will add 100,000 
bu. capacity to the Grain Growers 
over-all capacity at the seven sta- 


tions, providing a total of 2.5 million 
bushels for storage 

The construction will be similar to 
the new elevator at Kennedy Ford 
station. A contract for the “drive 
through” crib-type elevator has been 
let and will provide 36 bins for stor- 
age and use as a gravity loading sys- 
tem 
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THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tuets, Pres. 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
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Complaint Made 
About Delays 
At Churchill 


WINNIPEG—The monthly bulle- 
tin of the Baltic and International 
Maritime Conference published in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, reports com- 
plaints of merchant ship captains 
about alleged costly delays in com- 
pletion of formalities at Churchill on 
Hudson Bay. The bulletin says au- 
thorities evidently will not board 
ships anchored in the bay awaiting a 
berth to complete formalities. As a 
result, delays at anchor do not count 
in shipping charges as waiting time. 

The bulletin charges that at one 
time during shipping season just 
closed two cargo ships and an ice 
breaker occupied the only three berths 
at Churchill while one tanker and 
seven grain ships were at anchor in 
the bay. It claims one ship lay at 
anchor outside the port for 12 days. 

Among other things, the bulletin 
said: “There appears to be some 
foundation for the suspicion that— 
whatever the explanation given for 
the port warden, customs officers, pi- 
lots and inspectors from the agricul- 
tural department ignoring the vessels 
arriving at Churchill and having to 
anchor—they are all working in con- 
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junction to save the shippers and pos- 
sibly the charterers from paying de- 
murrage.” 

An accompanying letter signed by 
H. Steuch, general manager of the 
conference said, in part: “Unfortun- 
ately, due to the treatment of ocean 
vessels arriving at Churchill to load 
grain, the port is getting a bad repu- 
tation in international shipping cir- 
cles. 

“Unless conditions are rectified, it 
will be necessary to increase substan- 
tially the rates of freight of ocean 
vessels for all cargoes of grain from 
Churchill in coming shipping seasons. 
It seems a pity if this should be the 
result of the present attitude of one 
or a few officials at Churchill.” 


New Berth Considered 


OTTAWA — Construction of a 
fourth berth at Churchill to speed up 
grain loadings is under consideration, 
according to an official of the Cana- 
dian Transport Department here. He 
was commenting on a complaint con- 
tained in the monthly bulletin of the 
Baltic and International Maritime 
Conference published in Copenhagen. 
The official said the situation re- 
ferred to in the bulletin arises only 
at the beginning of the shipping sea- 
son. He said usually boats wait at 
the entrance of Hudson Strait for an 
ice breaker and arrive at Churchill 
in a group. The department may ask 
Parliament to approve funds for an 
engineering survey. 
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Survey Lists Popular 
Flour Bag Sizes 


In Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe 5 Ib. bag is 
now the most popular size among 
Minnesota women who buy all-pur- 
pose flour, according to the new, 
annual Minnesota homemaker sur- 
vey No. 11, recently published by 
the Miuneapolis Star and Tribune. 
The survey reported that the 5 Ib. 
bag is bought by 33% of Minnesota 
women; 10 Ib. by 23%; 25 Ib. by 
18%, and 50 Ib. by 22%. One per cent 
of the women still buy flour in 100 
lb. bags. In Minnesota cities, 31% of 
the women reported they bake bread. 
In the town-farm areas 63% bake 
bread. 
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Formation of Idaho 
Wheat Commission 


To Be Discussed 


BOISE, IDAHO—Creation of state 
wheat commission by the 1959 Idaho 
legislature will be discussed during 
the annual meeting of the Idaho 
State Wheat Growers Assn. early in 
December, according to Charles E. 
Gabby, Lewiston, president of the 
association. Raymond Vickery of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, will be 
the speaker at the banquet of the 
meeting. 
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Mill Head States 
Philippines Should 
Develop Own Wheat 


VANCOUVER — A proposal has 
been made by Dr. Salvador Araneta, 
président of the new Republic Flour 
Mills, that all flour mills established 
in the Philippine Islands should set 
aside 5% of their net profits to 
finance research and trial plantings 
necessary to develop on a commercial 
scale the growing of wheat and sub- 
stitutes for wheat in the islands, ac- 
cording to a report carried in the 
Manila Chronicle. 

Dr. Araneta added that the flour 
mills themselves could undertake the 
research and trial plantings under 
such rules and regulations to be es- 
tablished by the Science Development 
Board. This proposal has gained more 
significance as the National Econom- 
ic Council of the Philippines an- 
nounced that it would “recommend 
the approval of four flour mill proj- 
ects out of the seven currently await- 
ing formal council action.” 

Dr. Araneta said he is convinced 
that wheat can be grown successfully 
in the Philippines, provided the nec- 
essary research and trial plantings 
are properly conducted. He pointed 
out that there are many substitutes 
for wheat in the islands. “Adlay” 
which grows wild in the Philippines, 
is one of the good wheat substitutes, 
and it is noted that this grain is 
receiving attention in Brazil and oth- 
er South American countries. Back 
in 1922, Mr. Webster, an American 
agriculturalist then connected with 
the bureau of agriculture, tried to 
popularize it in the Philippines as a 
substitute for wheat. 

The article goes on to say that co- 
conut flour, properly processed after 
all of its oil has been extracted by 
a solvent process, could also be a 
good substitute for wheat to some 
extent. Dr. Araneta embodied his pro- 
posal in a resolution forwarded to 
the National Economic Council, the 
Science Development Board and the 
president of the Philippines. 


Rice Export Program 


To Start Dec. 15 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the payment-in-kind rice export 
program will be started Dec. 15, in- 
stead of Dec. 1 as indicated in the 
initial announcement of the program 
on Nov. 4. 

USDA officials said the delay was 
required because detailed operating 
instructions for the program could 
not be completed in time to give ex- 
porters and others in the trade ade- 
quate notice of the new procedures. 

As announced previously, export- 
ers, upon proof of exportation, will 
be issued payment-in-kind certifi- 
cates. The certificates will be re- 
deemable in rough rice or in stocks 
of five grains—barley, corn, grain sor- 
ghums, oats and rye—available in 
the CCC inventory. As in the other 
payment-in-kind programs, the cer- 
tificates will be expressed in dollar 
totals equal to the export payment 
rate times the quantity of rice ex- 
ported. 

Export payment rates will be an- 
nounced Dec. 12, with an effective 
period of Dec. 15-24. Subsequent rate 
announcements will specify a period 
of at least one week and will be made 
on Wednesday to be effective the 
next day through the following 
Wednesday. 
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LIST OF CANADIAN 
MILLS RELEASED 


OTTAWA — A revised list of 73 
flour mills and 1,587 feed mills which 
were in operation in Canada in 1958 
was released Nov. 26 by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Both the name 
and address of each firm are given. 
The list shows 41 flour mills in On- 
tario, 10 in Alberta, 9 in Saskatche- 
wan, 7 in Manitoba, 4 in Quebec and 
2 in British Columbia. No flour mills 
were listed for the Atlantic provinces. 
There were 765 feed mills in opera- 
tion in Ontario, 550 in Quebec, 86 in 
Alberta, 49 in Manitoba, 48 in British 
Columbia, 29 each in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick, 19 in 
Nova Scotia and 17 in Saskatchewan. 
No feed mills were listed in New- 
foundland. 


Ernest J. Wolff 
To Head Canadian 
Export Group Again 


TORONTO—Ernest J. Wolff, Qua- 
ker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., Peter- 
borough, Ont., has been reelected 
chairman of the Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Committee. This is his third 
consecutive term in the office. Don- 
ald M. Hunter, T. H. Taylor Co., 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont., was reelected 
a vice chairman as was C. S. Fisher, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool] (Flour 
Mill Division), Saskatoon, during the 
annual meeting of the committee. 

The following comprise the board 
of representatives: John L. Cava- 
nagh, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; Erik Feldthusen, Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd, Montreal: W. 





Fred Howson, Howson & Howson, 
Ltd., Blyth, Ont.; Sol Kanee, Soo 
Line Mills, Ltd. Winnipeg; James 
Hess, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal; G. T. Roe, Great Star 
Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Marys, Ont.; 


John Schuddeboom, Eastern Canada 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, and C. 
L. Weckman, Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., 
Midland, Ont. Alternates are as fol- 
lows: Marcel Beland, Eastern Can- 
ada Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; Rae 
Fink, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver; Edward J. Sullivan, Rob- 
in Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; 
George Lancey, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; E. A. Larson, 
Pillsbury Canada, Ltd. Calgary; 
John C. MacLean, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal; Reed C. 
Ellison, Ellison Milling & Elevator 
Co., Ltd. Lethbridge, Alta., and 
Phillip W. Strickland, Almonte 
(Ont.) Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Questions of policy and planning 
are in the hands of a sub-commit- 
tee made up of William H. Pinchin, 
Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., Midland, Mr. 
Wolff, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
Schuddeboom, Mr. Cavanagh, Mr. 
Feldthusen and Mr. Howson. Harry 
J. Dowsett continues as secretary 
and treasurer. 

The morning session of the meet- 
ing was devoted to the execution 
of routine business. At the lunch- 
eon, the guests of honor were Wil- 
liam C. McNamara, chief commis- 
sioner, and Clive B. Davidson, execu- 
tive assistant, Canadian Wheat 
Board, Winnipeg, and Robert M. Es- 
dale and W. Fred Hillhouse, grain 
division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa. 

These officials also attended the 
afternoon session, when problems af- 
fecting Canadian flour mills in vari- 
ous export markets received the at- 
tention of the group. 
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Canadian Lakehead 
Provides 17 Ocean 


Vessels with Grain 


WINNIPEG—During the current 
season of navigation on the Great 
Lakes, 17 small ocean vessels have 
taken on grain cargoes at the Cana- 
dian Lakehead ports of Fort William 
and Port Arthur for overseas desti- 
nations. Total quantity of grain tak- 
en in these bottoms is slightly more 
than 1 million bushels but the 17 
vessels set a new record for the num- 
ber loaded in any one season at the 
Canadian Lakehead for direct ship- 
ment overseas. It is understood that 
several of the boats topped off their 
cargoes at lower St. Lawrence River 
ports. 

The quantities taken on at the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead by the ocean boats 
were made up of 449,000 bu. wheat; 
some 86,000 oats; 413,000 barley, and 
nearly 60,000 bu. flaxseed. 

There is strong belief that foreign 
shipping lines are testing the route 
to the Canadian Lakehead before the 
St. Lawrence Seaway comes into full 
operation. Already at least two boats 
have been booked to take on barley 
cargoes for direct shipment overseas 
after navigation opens on the Great 
Lakes next spring. There are indica- 
tions that other bookings are pending. 

It is reported that that portion of 
the combined freight rate covering 
these vessels from Fort William-Port 
Arthur to St. Lawrence ports is no- 
ticeably less than the rate being 
charged by lake carriers. According- 
ly, lake boats have reduced their 
freight rates on the movement of bar- 
ley from the lakehead. There is now 
a strong feeling in trade circles that 
there may be a competitive freight 
market on the lake movement of 
grain next spring. 

Some trade authorities contend that 
competitive freight rates on the lakes 
will pose some problems on the pric- 
ing of milling grades of wheat for 
export, basis in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur as there could be no set 
differentials for seaboard pricing. It 
is argued that fluctuating freights 
would necessarily place the Canadian 
Wheat Board in the position of estab- 
lishing a deferred pricing basis at 
the lakehead. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF 


B. C. Grain Growers 
To Get Subsidy 


VANCOUVER British Columbia 
grain growers will get a _ federal 
freight subsidy on feed grains shipped 
to other B.C. farmers from the Peace 
River area in the northern part of 
the province and from Creston in the 
southern interior. 

The secretary-manager of the B. C. 
Federation of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the rail freight aid following 
negotiations with the federal minister 
of justice and other cabinet members. 
At present freight rates, the assis- 
tance will be $7.90 ton from Peace 
River points and $5.90 from Creston. 
This compares with $6.50 from Cal- 
gary and $7.90 from Edmonton, the 
maximum. 

The federation secretary also re- 
vealed that the Canadian Wheat 
Board had removed price and quota 
restrictions on B. C. farmer-to-farmer 
sales of feed grains shipped from 
the Peace River and Creston, the 
only areas in B. C. under the board’s 
control. 
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"BRAND" NEW IDEA 
FOILS GRAIN RUSTLERS 


ABERDEEN, 8S.D.—A plan to stop 
grain thieves by branding farm 
stored grain, which was put into 
operation in Roosevelt County, Mont., 
has also been started in North Da- 
kota, reported the Farmers Elevator 
Assn. of South Dakota. 

About 100 growers are participa- 
ting in the Montana program, the 
association says, which consists of 
mixing small confetti-like pieces of 
numbered paper, either throughout 
the bin as it is filled, or scattered on 
top and worked into the surface lay- 
er of grain. In this way, stolen grain 
can be recognized and identified when 
offered for sale. 





Dwelley Jones to Head 
Washington Wheat 


Growers Group 


SPOKANE, WASH. The Wash- 
ington Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers Climaxed a two-day Spokane con- 
vention with the election of Dwelley 
Jones of Walla Walla as president, 
succeeding Otto Amen of Ritzville. 
Mr. Jones served as first vice presi- 
dent this past year. Also elected were 
Glen L. Bayne of Prosser as first 
vice president and Don Schmick of 
Colfax as second vice president. 

The association reaffirmed a pre- 
vious stand favoring the domestic 
parity farm program and approval 
also was given for Senate bill S 3131 
for a supplement. This bill provides 
for withholding from production a 
percentage of wheat acreage to elimi- 
nate surpluses and eventually per- 
mitting the law of supply and demand 
to govern what percentage of the 
acreage could be returned to pro- 
duction on a gradual basis. 


Export Expansion 

It was recommended that export 
markets be expanded and research 
and study made on progress in wheat 
quality as well as determination of 
the quality and variety needs of mill- 
ers and bakers in Asian countries. 

Approval was also given to the 
formation of a tri-state (Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho) marketing com- 
mittee to align marketing objectives 
of the three states. 

It was recommended that freight 
rates be reduced on east bound farm 
products to correspond with rate re- 
ductions on west bound farm prod- 
ucts to eliminate unfair competition. 
Pacific Northwest railroads were 
lauded by the convention delegates 
for their voluntary freight re- 
duction on grain shipments in the 
Pacific Northwest, and it was rec- 
ommended the original petition of 
one year be made permanent. 

Support Approved 

It also was resolved that continued 
support be given to the Grain Prod- 
ucts Assn. and that financial support 
for the group come from the Wash- 
ington Wheat Commission. 

Market and market research reso- 
lutions included a recommendation 
that the two-cent price differential 
on the government loan between soft 
and hard wheats be dropped since the 
reason for the differential no longer 
exists. It was also recommended that 
the official grain standards’. be 
amended by the elimination of the 
sub-class Western White from the 
class White Wheat in Class VI and 
add Mixed White Wheat under the 
class Mixed Wheat in Class VII. 
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West German Flour Exports Set Record 


WHEAT AND nem: West Germany's Imports and Exports, 1953-57, 


ear Beginning July 


—_—_————[mports 

ear Wheat Flour 
3 ° 2,367,335 2! 

4 ee 2,884 502 905 

5 2,554,235 307 
1956 3,211,005 423 
2,617,000 609 


WASHINGTON — Exports of flour 
from West Germany set a record of 
635,000 metric tons (grain equiva- 
lent) during 1957-58, compared with 
325,000 tons in the preceding year 
Present indications are that less flour 
may be exported in 1958-59 because 
supplies of wheat for milling purposes 
will probably be smaller. 

West Germany imported 2,617,000 
metric tons of wheat during July- 
June 1957-58, against 3,211,000 tons 
in 1956-57. This decline of over 19% 
was due to a smaller import require- 
ment because of the bumper crop of 
1957 

This year, unfavorable weather 
damaged the wheat crop slightly, but 


(in metric tons) 





Exports 
Total Wheat Flour Total 
2,387,356 3,686 65,056 68,742 
2,885,407 502 47,229 47,731 
2,554,542 9,973 353,876 363,849 
3,211,428 10,739 324,483 335,222 
2,617,609 14,824 634,869 649,693 
not as much as had been feared 
earlier in the season. The 1958 har- 


vest is expected to be below the rec- 
ord of 1957, and more wheat may be 
imported. Imports, however, are not 
expected to reach the 3 million tons 
imported in 1956 


——BREAC 


NEW FACILITIES 


S THE STAFF OF t 


WILCOX, ARIZ Barton Pratt, 
manager of the Casa Grande Ware- 
house Co., Inc. here, has announced 


plans for new grain handling facilities 
to speed up handling of this year’s 
record grain sorghum crop. Yancey 
Sales, Inc., Scottsdale, Ariz was 
awarded the contract for the project 
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All Grades—From Darkest 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


“ROCK RIVER” °°RE QOQDGETT’S” RYE 


—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family 
Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 
Dark to the Whitest White 
Since 1848 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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World Situation as It Affects 
Outlook for Agriculture 


By Dr. Max Myers 


Administrator, Foreign Agricultural Service 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Myers origi- 
nally presented this report at the re- 
cent 36th annual national agricultur- 
al outlook conference of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


N some years, world events other 
if than agricultural are major fac- 
in determining how much farm 
products the U.S. exports. This does 
not appear to be such a year. The 
most pronounced single influence on 
yur agricultural exports at present is 
the competition we face from for- 
eign agricultural production. This 
production is at high level and it is 
continuing to expand. 

Many of us had wondered whether 
the recent recession in the U.S. might 
spread to other countries sufficiently 
our agricultural ex- 


tors in 


to slow down 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














"For SUPER Results 
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BAKERS FLOUR” 
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The Quaker Oats Company 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


‘BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPAN 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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ports. Apparently this has not hap- 
pened. Western Europe, Canada and 
Japan are the biggest cash markets 
for our farm products. In these in- 
dustrialized countries economic con- 
ditions have remained reasonably 
good. Gold and dollar assets—that is, 
their ability to buy—have improved 
and should not be a limiting factor 
for our exports. Although most coun- 
tries of Asia and Latin America are 
in a weak gold and dollar position, 
this is offset in large part by the 
availability of our. farm products to 
many such countries through pro- 
grams such as Public Law 480. 

Other factors have been taken into 
consideration, too. The explosive 
growth of world population is a 
strengthening trade factor because it 
means more _ potential customers 
every year. The fact that U.S. agri- 
cultural and trade groups and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
carrying out aggressive programs to 
reach new customers offers consider- 
able long range promise. The fact 
that American agriculture is an ac- 
tive participant in a worldwide trade 
agreements program and continuing 
strong efforts are being made to re- 
duce foreign trade barriers provides 
a strong measure of stability to our 
agricultural trade. 

We have tried, too, to appraise the 
effect of the unsettled world poli- 
tical situation on our agricultural ex- 
ports. We recall that the Korean con- 
flict caused considerable scare buying 
and resulted in larger agricultural 
exports seven years ago. Somewhat 
the same thing happened, though on 
a smaller scale, during the Suez 
Canal crisis two years ago. Today we 
have the Formosa Straits situation, 
as well as unrest throughout the Mid- 
dle East. A major effort is being 
made by the Communist Bloc to use 
trade as an economic weapon in 
strengthening ties with many of the 
lesser developed countries. There is 
little evidence, however, that import- 
ing countries are worried sufficiently 
by such developments to engage in 
extra buying. Apparently the Cold 
War is looked on as a long range de- 
velopment that we’ll be living with 
for some time, and countries have not 
taken concrete action to build emer- 
gency stockpiles. 
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Small Decline Seen 


As a result then—not so much of 
world economics and political situa- 
tions as of stronger competition from 
foreign producers—we foresee a prob- 
able small decline this year in total 
U.S. agricultural exports. Smaller ex- 
ports of cotton will account for the 
bulk of the decline. Also, we expect 
smaller exports of animal products 
(primarily dairy products), fruits and 
tobacco. We look for some increase 
in exports of wheat, rice, vegetable 
oils and oilseeds—but not enough 
gains to make up for the drop in the 
others named. 

We look for U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports this 1959 fiscal year to total 
about $3.8 billion. While this is some- 
what under the $4 billion of last 
year, nevertheless it would place 
fiscal year 1959 among the big six 
export years in our agricultural his- 
tory. A total of $3.8 billion certainly 
could be called a good export year. 
When added to the previous two 
years, it gives us a three-year aver- 
age of nearly $4.2 billion, highest 
three years in our export history. It 
means that of our total cropland we 
are exporting the output of about one 
acre out of every six. 

One word of caution may be in or- 
der, and that is that we prognostica- 
tors don’t control what actually hap- 
pens. World agricultural trade these 
days is greatly affected by actions 
taken by governments, including both 
the U.S. government and foreign 
governments. There is always the 
chance that foreign governments will 
become more restrictive, or become 
more liberal, in their import policies. 
Also, we in the U.S. government are 
going to be alert and aggressive in 
pursuing every export possibility. 

Among the enigmas of today’s 
world are the politico-economic in- 
tentions of the Soviet Bloc. For ex- 
ample, Soviet Russia has been dump- 
ing flax on the European market for 
the past two years, and this has hurt 
the European flax industry. With a 
better crop this year, the Soviet Un- 
ion has increased capability of plac- 
ing wheat on the world market. Com- 
munist China apparently has the 
wherewithal to export a good vol- 
ume of rice and soybeans. Any deci- 
sions to take such actions will depend 
on political as well as economic ad- 
vantages to be gained. Our agricul- 
tural trade would feel the impact of 
any such decisions. 


Foreign Production 
In discussing the individual factors 
that affect our exports, a good place 
to begin is foreign agricultural pro- 
duction. All indications point toward 
stronger competition in the world 
market for the major commodities 
that we export. This is due to rather 
general increases in production. 
World cotton production this year 
is not far under the record-breaking 
43 million bale crop of 1955-56. This 
is due to favorable weather, less in- 
sect damage, and increased acreage. 
This season’s cotton production ap- 
pears to be higher than last season’s 
not only in the U.S. but also in the 
Sudan, Egypt, Mexico, Uganda, the 
Soviet Union, Communist China and 
a number of other countries. 
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On the food side, world production 
is expected to reach a new high this 
year. Growing conditions have been 
favorable not only in the U.S. but 
also in many others parts of the 
world. Foreign production of wheat, 
rice, sugar, soybeans and cottonseed 
is forecast at record levels. Foreign 
production of feed grains, deciduous 
fruits, and citrus is up from last year. 
Most livestock products are also ex- 
pected to show some increase. 

A substantial part of the increase 
in foreign crop production occurred in 
the Soviet Union and Mainland China. 
The Soviet Union should have more 
wheat for export to non-communist 
countries as well as to Eastern Eu- 
rope, and Mainland China could in- 
crease exports of rice and possibly 
soybeans. 

Among the major wheat exporting 
countries, Australia will have much 
more wheat for export this year than 
last, when drouth sharply reduced 
the crop. Though the 1958 Canadian 
crop is currently estimated at about 
the same level as in 1957, Canada 
still has large wheat stocks on hand 
Prospects for an increase in the 
Argentine harvest are uncertain. In 
France, heavy rains at harvest time 
reduced the wheat crop both in qual- 
ity and quantity. 

With the French wheat crop down 
and a_ lower-than-average quality 
harvest in the British Isles, Western 
Europe will need to import more 
wheat, especially high quality wheat. 
But because an unusually large pro- 
portion of the wheat crop is suited 
only for feed, the need for imported 
feed grain may be less. Recovery of 
the West European fruit crop will re- 
duce fruit import requirements. 

In the Far East, the other major 
food importing region, most countries 
expect a better rice crop this year 
than last. Prospective increases in 
rice more than offset decreases in 
wheat. Nevertheless, wheat imports 
are expected to reach or exceed last 
year’s level. Western Asia, normally 
a grain exporting region, has had a 
poor crop and will be a net importer 
of wheat this year. Food production 
is up in northern Africa and in 
Mexico and most Central American 
countries. In most Southern Hemi- 
sphere countries, growing conditions 
so far this season appear to have 
been reasonably good. 


Foreign Buying Power 

Our agricultural exports are paid 
for in two ways: under our special 
government programs and outside of 
such programs—i.e., through com- 
mercial sales for dollars. Last year, 
our agricultural exports outside of 
the special programs totaled $2.8 bil- 
lion, which was 70% of the export 
total. 

It is pretty obvious that the more 
that American agriculture can export 
independently of government pro- 
grams, the stronger its position. Gowv- 
ernment programs, such as PL 480, 
are performing an extremely timely 
function. Although useful, they can- 
not themselves be relied upon as solu- 
tions to our surplus production prob- 
lem. 

To be successful in export selling, 
we not only need to have products 
that are competitive in quality and 
price but also we need foreign cus- 
tomers who can pay for our com- 
modities. A major indicator of for- 
eign countries’ ability to buy US. 
products is their gold and dollar hold- 
ings. By June 30 of this year, the gold 
and dollar assets of foreign countries 
had reached an all-time high of $31.5 
billion, a gain of $1.7 billion over 
last year. Most of these increased 
gold and dollar assets accrued to the 
industrialized countries of Western 
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Europe, Canada and Japan. These 
countries represent our biggest cus- 
tomers and they are primarily cash 
customers. The improvement in ex- 
ternal financial position of these 
major trading countries should tend 
to encourage further relaxation of 
some trade restrictions against U.S. 
farm products. 

It’s a different story for the rest 
of the world, most of which is ex- 
periencing balance of payments diffi- 
culties and declining gold and dollar 
reserves. In the newly developing 
countries where exports of primary 
commodities constitute the bulk of 
exchange earnings, the decline re- 
flects lower export commodity prices 
and also internal inflationary pres- 
sures. The exchange position of many 
of these countries is precarious. In 
most of these countries, restrictions 
on commercial marketings of U.S. 
farm products will continue to be en- 
countered. Consequently, many of 
them must look to special U.S. export 
financing programs—such as Public 
Law 480 sales for local currency 
as their principal means of obtaining 
needed agricultural products from the 
USS. 

Because of the many countries that 
are having payments problems, we 


anticipate some increases—perhaps 
$100 million—in the farm products 
exported under government pro- 


grams. The expected $3.8 billion to- 
tal export figure would then break 
down for this fiscal year into $1.3 
billion exported under government 
programs, $2.5 billion exported 
through commercial sales outside of 
government programs. In other 
words, 66% of our agricultural ex- 
ports would be outside of govern- 
ment programs, which is only a four 
point decline from last year. 


Effects of Imports 

After World War I we ceased to be 
a debtor nation and the old idea of 
trying to, export more than we import 
no longer was valid. Today our im- 
ports are the principal means of for- 
eign customers earning dollars to buy 
our export products. American farm- 
have a big stake in the flow of 
foreign items to our shores. Without 
these imports, our large commercial 
exports of farm products would not 
be possible. 


ers 


Total imports by the U.S. last year 
amounted to $12.7 billion; total ex- 
ports were $18.7 billion. Total agri- 
cultural imports were $3.9 billion; to- 


tal agricultural exports were $4.0 
billion. 

Our agricultural imports are of two 
general kinds. The bulk of agricul 


tural imports are non-competitive 
such things as coffee, cocoa, rubber, 
etc. The other smaller group is made 
up of competitive items, like sugar, 
specialty meats and livestock. It is 
well worth noting that these imports 
either come in under quota or show 
up in greatest volume only when our 
prices are high enough to attract 
them in. 


Grains and Feeds 

Exports of wheat in fiscal year 
1959 are forecast to reach at least 
430 million bushels, 30 million bush- 
els above last year. This improvement 
over last year can be attributed to 
some increase in exports under gov- 
ernment programs as well as crop 
reverses in some areas of the world. 
A new PL 480, Title I agreement 
signed with India in September in- 
cluded more than 100 million bushels 
of wheat. Also, Western Europe will 
import additional high quality wheat 
to replace wheat damaged by adverse 
weather during harvest. To a lesser 
degree, normal increases in require- 
ments in many traditional markets 





will also play a part in increasing 
exports of both wheat and flour. 
Exports of feed grains in the first 
quarter tend to indicate heavy vol- 
ume again this year. However, feed 
wheat supplies in Europe may ad- 
versely affect import demand in that 


area during the remainder of this 
year. For this reason exports this 
season may be little changed from 


1957-58. 

The estimate of rice exports for 
the fiscal year is 18.9 million bags, 
milled basis, an increase of more 
than 7 million bags above last year. 
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Miller Puldishine Co. 
Announces New 
Feedlot Publication 


MINNEAPOLIS—Feedlot, a new 
bi-monthly magazine, will be intro- 


duced in March by the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., it was announced this 
week by Milton B. Kihlstrum, presi- 
dent. 

The new publication will have na- 
tional controlled circulation to feedlot 
owners and their operating person- 
nel. Miller Publishing Co. publishes 
The Northwestern Miller and six 
other business publications 

In recent years the trend to mass 
feeding of cattle and lambs has given 
rise to an increasing number of feed- 
lots specializing in finishing feeding 
for marketing. 

James E. Sharon has been named 
editor of Feedlot. A graduate in ag- 
ricultural journalism of Iowa State 
College, Mr. Sharon joined the edito- 
rial staff of Miller Publishing Co. in 
1957. He was formerly associate editor 
for The Farmer and farm editor of a 
daily newspaper in Michigan. Editor- 
ially, Feedlot will present nutritional 
advances, management and operation- 
al methods, and background market 
news. 

Five issues of Feedlot are planned 
for 1959: March-April, May-June, 
July-August, September-October and 
November-December 
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Food Group 
Representatives 


To Meet with FDA 


WASHINGTON tepresentatives 
of national food associations will par- 
ticipate in a one-day meeting with 
Food & Drug Administration officials 
Dec. 11. FDA officials said the meet- 
ing has been called to promote fa- 
vorable relationships between FDA 
and industry. 

Suggested topics by FDA 
cussion are: (1) The recently enact- 
ed food additive amendment; (2) the 
pesticide chemical amendment; (3) 
the food standards-making proce- 
dure; (4) the status of color additive 
in foods; (5) the practical problems 


for dis- 


of meeting the requirements of the 
law for conspicuousness of label in- 


formation; (6) other problems of 
general interest or concern 

It appears unlikely that grain sani- 
tation will receive emphas's during 
the meeting, the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. has reported, be- 
cause of the wide range of interest 
areas, and because the subject is not 
listed on the announced agenda. Gen- 


eral questions on grain sanitation 
would undoubtedly be answered, 
GFDNA said, but specific problems 


will probably not be covered 

Arthur S. Fleming, secretary of 
health, education and welfare, will 
preside at the meeting assisted by 
George Larrick, FDA commissioner. 
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Mexico May Get Out 
Of Corn Market 


MEXICO CITY Mexico which 
t.ok 45 million bushels of a total of 
million bushels of corn exported 

m the U.S. during 1957-58, and 


7 million of 43 million bushels 


é rted during July - September, 
8, may not need to import corn 
during the remainder of 1958-59. This 
I ninary forecast is based on an 
1ated record crop harvested in 


Mexico during the latter part of 1958 
crop is expected to fill 
Mexican corn needs for another yeai 
Imports of corn into Mexico during 

8-59 will exceed the 168,000 metri 
t (6 million bushels) imported 


I S bumper 


23 





during the five-year average ending 


June 30, 1957, but are expected to be 
sharply below the record of 1.2 mil- 
lion metric tons (47 million bushels) 
mported during 1957-58 

~QREAD 18 THE ’ 


RYE SHIPMENTS UP 
WINNIPEG While 
heavy export movement of Canadian 
rye, the 623,000 bu. cleared during 
the August-October period far exceed- 
ed the 19,991 shipped in the 
months Jast year. The present aggre 


there is no 


same 


gate included 220,000 cleared in Oc 
tober. Canadian rye was exported to 
five countries during the first quar 
ter of 1958-59. Germany took 290,000 
bu. and the U.S. 191,000, while the 
remainder went to the U.K., the Neth- 
erlands and Sweden 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 
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The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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December 


Dec. 10-13 — National Association 
of Wheat Growers annual convention, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dec. 18—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Kansan Hotel, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., George Tes- 
arek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Dec. 19 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 
Mich. 

Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 183—New York Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
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| We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
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MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
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BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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“Cale endar” Mm 
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T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 17—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 19-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting, 
Diplomat Hotel and Country Club, 
Hollywood Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 

Jan. 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., winter convention, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Rondal M. Huffman, 141 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Tl. 

Jan. 23 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

Jan. 29-90—Asseciation of Opera- 
tive Millers techni d tional 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb. 10—New York Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

Feb. 27 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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March, 1959 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Il; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


March 6-7—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hilton Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 10 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 

March 20-21 — Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 


April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
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Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers 


Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 
May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 


ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


June, 1959 


June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
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September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Ifotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October, 1959 


Oct. 17-21 — American 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Tl. 


Bakers 
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Detroit Production 
Club Hears Talk, 
Elects Officers 


DETROIT An informative talk 
on handling of liquid sugar and elec- 
tion of new officers highlighted the 
November meeting of the Detroit 
Bakery Production Men’s Club. 

Carl Denton, Jersey Farm Baking 
Co., Detroit, spoke on liquid sugar, 
stressing the importance of the me- 
chanical handling of as many in- 
gredients as possible to eliminate 
wasteful, uneconomical materials 
handling. 

As new officers, members elected 


the following: James Moore, Awrey 
Bakeries, president; Lionel Heckt, 
Russell - Phiney Pie Co., first vice 
president; Jerry DeClercq, Stand- 


ard Brands, Inc., second vice presi- 
dent, and Al Waugh, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., secretary-treasurer. 
All are from Detroit. 

Elected to the 1959 board of di- 
rectors were: Dick Braunreuther, 
Fred Sanders Co., chairman, and El- 
mer Rau, Koepplingers Bakery; Har- 
ry Wilson, Fred Sanders Co.; Vern 
Ostrom, Aikman Bread Co., Port 
Huron, and Mal Thompson, Chap- 
man & Smith. All are from Detroit 
with the exception of Mr. Ostrom. 

Committees named for 1959 in- 
clude: Mel Burns, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., program chairman; 
Howard Odor, Mills Bakery, 
tant program chairman; Eddie Car- 
den, J. Edward Carden Co., enter- 
tainment chairman; Wally Gabler, 
Hagelstein Bakery, Royal Oak, 
sistant entertainment committee 
chairman; Jerry DeClercq, Standard 
Brands, membership chairman; Dick 
Braunreuther, Fred Sanders Co., as- 
sistant membership chairman; Mel 
Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., publicity committee chairman; 
Bob Bohringer, Koepplingers, sheriff, 
and Jerry DeClercgq, deputy. 

The annual production club Christ- 
mas party is scheduled at the Pie- 
mantese Club, Detroit, Dec. 13, and 
will include a dinner dance. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW SALES OFFICE 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—General 
Foods Corp. has opened a new dis- 
trict sales office and distribution cen- 
ter at Youngstown, Ohio. 


assis- 
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0. K. Fredrikson 


R. W. Fredrikson 
Promotions Announced 
By Strong-Scott 


MINNEAPOLIS—Three_ promo- 
tions in his company have been an- 
nounced by L. S. Strong, president 
of The Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis. 

R. W. Fredrikson has been pro- 
moted to assistant general sales 
manager; O. K. Fredrikson has been 
promoted to sales 
manager of the 
grain processing 
equipment divi- 
sion, and A. J 
Bury has been ap- 
. pointed assistant 

sales manager of 
“ the grain division. 

R. W. Fredrik- 
son was formerly 
grain division field 
sales manager of 
the firm. In his 
new position he will coordinate sales 
planning and market research for 
four divisions of Strong-Scott—con- 
tract, grain, industrial and pulverizer. 
Before joining the company in 1954 
he was with E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co. 

O. K. Fredrikson was contractor 
sales manager before his promotion. 
In his new post he will cover con- 
tractor sales engineers and sales rep- 
resentatives. He has been with the 
sales division of the firm for 13 
years. 

Mr. Bury has been with the com- 
pany for 22 years in various capa- 
cities of sales and service. 

According to Mr. Strong, these ap- 
pointments will create a more effi- 
cient operation both from the com- 
pany and the customer standpoints. 
“New markets are continually open- 
ing for both the grain and industrial 
processing divisions,” he said, “and 
the necessity for closer coordinated 
market research and sales is needed 
to provide better service.” 

The company is completing its 63rd 
year as a manufacturer of grain pro- 
cessing and industrial processing 
equipment. 


A. J. Bury 
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Tote Representative 
In Canada Appointed 


BEATRICE, NEB.—G. N. Johnston 


Co., Ltd., of London, Toronto and 
Montreal, have been named exclusive 
Canadian representatives for the 
Tote System of bulk material han- 


dling equipment, it is announced by 
Tote System, Inc., of Beatrice, Neb 

The account will be handled from 
Johnston's three offices at Box 962 
London, Ont.; 33 Orfus Road, Toronto 
19, Ont., and 1061 Decarie Blvd., 
Montreal 9, Quebec. 

With the new appointment, Tote 
now is represented in two Canadian 
provinces, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
23 of the American states. Presso- 
turn, Ltd., is licensed to manufac- 
ture the system in England. 
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Price Big Factor 
in Industrial 


Use of Wheat 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Exten- 
industrial use of wheat depends 
how well the grain can compete 
e-wise with the raw materials 
being used by industry, a U.S 
Department of Agriculture research 
director said Dec. 2 in Manhattan. In 


talk prepared for delivery at the 
Farm Business Days program at 
Kansas State College, Dr. F. R. 


enti, head of the cereal crops section 
the Agricultural Research Service, 
id that grains used by industry 
ist be sufficiently cheaper than the 
1 product to provide a substantial 
rgin for processing and conversion 


costs 
In comparing wheat at $60 per ton 
th other raw materials, it becomes 
ious that from a cost standpoint 
wheat can compete in some 
volume markets,” said Dr 
, who is with the Northern Util- 
ization Research and Development 
division of USDA at Peoria, Ill. He 
listed fibers at $1,072 ton, rubber at 
$562, and high grade plastics for ap- 
plications now served by aluminum 


al 1e 
large 


eentl 


copper, lead, zinc and tin ($410 ton) 
ireas in which wheat might be 
competitive 


To insure uniformity 
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“There are known and unfilled de- 
mands for improved and more eco- 
nomical raw meterials in many other 
markets. The more promising po- 
tentials for wheat,” Dr. Senti said, 
“are in the fields of paper and paper 
products, fibers, films, coatings, and 
adhesives; insulating and other 
boards; plastics and plasticizers; sur- 
face-active agents; industrial chemi- 
cals such as microbial rubber and 
organic acids; plant antibiotics, herbi- 


cides, insecticides and growth pro- 
moters for agriculture.” 
Dr. Senti is confident that a con- 


tinued aggressive utilization research 
program will result in significant con- 
tributions to the grain surplus prob- 
lem. “It must be recognized, how- 
ever,” he added, “that the problem of 
developing large industrial outlets for 
wheat is not a simple one. If it were, 
industry would already be consuming 
large quantities of wheat 

‘Moreover 


utilization research is 


only one of several avenues which 
must be followed in seeking a solu- 
tion to the wheat situation. Thus the 
Secretary of Agriculture has pro- 


yosed a six-point program for wheat 
I I 


(1) Continue sound present actions 
to aid wheat. (2) Get more price- 
icreage legislation enacted. (3) Ex- 


pand wheat exports on a sound basis 
(4) Market more efficiently and 
vigorously at home. (5) Push harder 
to develop new industrial uses for 
wheat. (6) Develop new alternative 
crops.” 
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You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 


° Or be in better hands 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BE IT KNOWN 


ington; 


WHEREAS, millers everywhere, 


passing. 





to all men by these presents: 


WHEREAS, Herman Fakler served long, faithfully and well the fra- 
ternity of American milling; 


WHEREAS, he prudently and discerningly served for more than 30 
years the best interest of the industry in the complications 
of federal government and political pressures in Wash- 


WHEREAS, he Jeaves both beloved memory and works of achievement 
as a lasting monument to his name, his life and his success; 


WHEREAS, his personal friendships among millers and those allied 
with milling remain as warm and pleasant and vivid as 
though he still were here; 


WHEREAS, his contribution to the growth, progress and present 
eminence of the milling industry in national councils is 
measured by the dimension of statesmanship; 


members of the Millers National 
Federation, and the Federation itself have lost a valued 
and respected representative in his untimely death, and 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: By the Executive Committee of the 
Millers National Federation, in its frst meeting after his 
death, that this resolution serve as a tribute to the memory 
of Herman Fakler and that it be written into the records 
of the Association as a perpetual statement of our esteem 
for Herman Fakler and our sense of grievous loss at his 


Text of resolution adopted Dec. 8 by MNF Executive Committee 








Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Movement 


Rises in October 


WINNIPEG — The outward move- 
ment of 28,983,553 bu. wheat and 
flour in October swelled the cumu- 
lative total for the first quarter of 
the 1958-59 crop year to 73,455,008 
bu., compared with 72,490515 in the 
August-October period of a year ago. 
The October movement was 10,500,000 
bu. greater than September exports 
and was the largest for any October 
since 1952. 

Flour accounted for 3,452,012 bu. 
of the month’s total and increased 
the figure for the quarter to 8,658.796 
bu. in terms of wheat. The latter, 
according to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
was only 35,000 bu. under the com- 
parative total for August-October a 
year ago. 

For the three-month period Cana- 
dian flour cleared to 44 different des- 
tinations. British Commonwealth 
countries took the equivalent of 5,- 
507,000 bu. as flour and 3,422,106 of 
this went to the U.K. Slightly more 
than 980,000 bu. in the form of flour 
went to the Philippine Islands in the 
first quarter of the crop year, while 
437,000 went to Venezuela and 409,- 
000 bu. moved to the U.S. 

Twenty-four countries imported 
Canadian wheat during the August- 
October period and of the total clear- 
ances of 64796,000 bu., slightly less 
than 26,170,000 bu. went to the U.K. 
Japan took 10,432,000 bu.; Germany 
9,296,000; the Netherlands 4,978,000; 
Belgium 3,415,000; India 2,816,000; 
Switzerland 2,219,000; Ireland 1,496,- 
000, and Norway 1,113,000 bu. 


During the three months under re- 
view a little more than 21 million 
bushels of wheat cleared overseas 
moved out of Canadian Pacific sea- 
board ports. Churchill on Hudson Bay 
cleared 17,780,000 bu. wheat and 218,- 
000 bu. moved direct from Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur. The remainder 
was shipped out of St. Lawrence 
ports. Some 560,000 bu. was exported 
to the U.S. for domestic use and mill- 
ing in bond. 








Fred Bostock 


Neil McClarnan 


APPOINTMENTS — Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Neil McClarnan as 
northern regional sales manager, 
multiwall bag sales division. Head- 
quartered in Chicago, Mr. McClar- 
nan will direct Crown multiwall sales 
staffs in Minneapolis, Columbus, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and New York. 
A veteran of 20 years’ sales experi- 
ence in the multiwall bag field of 
the Midwest and East, Mr. McClar- 
nan replaces Fred Bostock, who will 
be transferred to San Francisco com- 
pany headquarters as western region- 
al sales manager with responsibility 
for coordination of Crown multiwall 
sales offices in Seattle, Portland, 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake City and 
Denver. 


MNF 
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y through a sub-committee headed 
D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., 
sident of the federation. 

‘he committee also devoted some 
discussion of issues cur- 
tly facing the milling industry 
near-full complement of execu- 
€ committee members was present 
ugh some were delayed in arriv- 

g at the meeting by a snow storm 

the Chicago area. 

Present, in addition to Mr. Wilson, 
chairman of the committee, were 
Ellis D. English, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Leslie A 
Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, 


ie to a 


Okla.; Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Owosso, Mich.; G. S. Ken- 
nedy, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; John L. Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 


J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha; James L. Rankin, 
The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; 
Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. E. Skid- 
more, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 


ville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky.; 
R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas. 

Unable to attend was John J. 


Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas. Mr. Steen was the only fed- 
eration staff member in attendance 
at the meeting. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Widow of Miller 


Leaves Large Estate 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—An estate of 
$8,202,336 was left by Helen R. C 





Motley, 80, of the township of On- 
tario in Wayne County, about 50 
miles east of here, who died March 
12 of this year. This is according 
to an accounting filed recently in 
Wayne County surrogate’s court 
Mrs. Motley was the widow of Al- 
bert H. Motley, operator of the old 


Mosley and Motley Milling Co., who 
died in 1926. Mosley and Motley was 
one of the original milling firms to 
operate here at a time when this 
city was known as the “Flour City.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hutchinson Board 


Secretary Named 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A man 
well versed in problems of grain 
transport will become secretary of 
the Hutchinson Board of Trade Jan 
1. He is S. W. Cowley, who recently 
engaged in grain merchandising at 
Great Bend, Kansas. For many years 
he was traffic manager for the Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
and later managed an elevator at 
Dodge City. Mr. Cowley will come 
here Dec. 15 to spend two weeks in 
consultation with John Lestishen who 
is retiring Jan. 1 to join the Farmers 
Ccoperative Commission Co. here 


"c—— 
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FLAX EXPORT REPORT 

WINNIPEG — Following a poor 
start, Canada’s export movement of 
flax climbed to 1,474,000 bu. in Oc- 
tober and increased the aggregate 
since the beginning of August to 2,- 
484,000 bu., compared with 2,648 000 
in the same three months of last 
year. The statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners re- 
ports that in both years all of the 
flax moved overseas. So far this crop 
year there have been nine buyers. 








1501 newly decorated rooms. 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons-all with radio, many 
with television 


Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
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Street financial district 
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expanded volume to mills of this area. 
Chain and independent bakers then 
contracted supplies well into the new 
year. Most contracts were for 30 to 
60-day supplies, but some extend into 
late spring. A considerable segment 
of the trade held aloof, still con- 
vinced wheat selling will expand ad- 
vantageously to them after Jan. 1. 
Prices were down 10¢ compared with 
a week ago, influenced largely by 
continued feed strength and weaken- 
ing of cash wheat premiums. Quota- 
tions Dec. 5, Kansas City basis: Fam- 
ily short patent $5.75@5.85, bakers’ 


patent $5@5.05; standard $4.90@ 
4.95. 

Oklahoma City: A good volume of 
sales occurred last week. Many buy- 
ers bought flour for 120 days, though 
there was some slowing of direc- 
tions. Running time continued ex- 
cellent and exports were good. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
2¢ higher on bakery. Quotations Dec 
5, delivered Oklahoma points in car- 


lots: Family short patent $6.40@ 
6.60, standard $5.70@5.90; bakery 


unenriched short patent $5.70@5.80, 
95% standard patent $5.60@5.70, 


Mut at SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA 
I 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “ForTGarry” 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








straight grade $5.55@5.65. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: Buying of bakery flour 
was on a broad scale last week, with 
some bakeries contracting through 
next April and others placing fill-in 
orders at a price concession of 10¢ 
to 15¢. Volume of sales, including 
government business, was estimated 
at 500% to 600% of capacity. At the 
week end all prices were unchanged 
from a week earlier. Quotations Dec. 
5, 100-lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $6.80@7; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $5.60@5.70; first clears, 
$4.80@4.90, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Central West 


Chicago: The long-awaited book- 
ings of southwestern hard wheat flour 
occurred during the week ending Dec. 
8. While full effects of the business 
were felt in that area, some sales 
were generated in the central states. 
Total sales during the period were 
estimated at around 95% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

Observers said small amounts of 
spring and soft wheat flour also 
moved, but the volume of those types 
was only around 25% of capacity for 
the week. Reports indicate chain 
bakers and some independents ex- 
tended their bookings of hard wheat 
flour ancther 60 days, and that many 
large buyers are solidly booked for 
120 days. 

Reports indicate that large book- 
ings of flour moved at prices around 
20¢ sack under asking prices just 
before the sales. 

Quotations Dec. 5, spring top pat- 
ent $5.65@5.95, standard $5.55 @5.85, 
clear $5.40@5.80; hard winter short 
$5.28@5.55, 95% patent $5.18@5.45, 
clear $5.36; family flour $7; soft win- 
ter high ratio $7.14@7.20, soft winter 
short patent $6.44@6.75, standard 
$5.80@5.90, clear $4.78@5.05, cookie 
and cracker flour, papers, $5.10@5.25. 

St. Louis: Substantial bookings of 
hard winter flour were made last 
week. Light buying by chain bakers 
early developed into widespread ac- 
tivity that brought total sales up to 
300% of capacity. Coverage was for 
varying periods. Most accounts added 
60-day supplies, although some went 
out to May. Buying was confined 
completely to hard winters. Soft and 
spring flour trading was dormant. 
Awards to this area of Commodity 
Stabilization Service orders were well 
below expectations. 

Shipping directions continue fairly 
good. Mill running time is seven days 
and expectations are that operations 
can be held on this basis. Quotations 
Dec. 5, 100 Ib. cottons: Family flour 
top patent $5.60, top hard $6.85, or- 
dinary $5.40; bakery flour in 100 Ib. 
papers: Cake $6.75, pastry $4.90, soft 
straight $5, clears $4.40, hard winter 
short patent $5.40, standard $5.25, 
clears $4.85; spring short patent 
$5.60, standard $5.50, clears $5.35. 


East 

Boston: A short, mid-week buying 
spree of hard wheat flour featured 
an otherwise drab local market. Cov- 
erage extended to 120 days, with the 
smaller users entering the market for 
smaller periods. 

Hard winters advanced about 3¢. 
Spring wheat flour dropped to the 
lowest level of the year, yielding a 
net loss of 6¢ for the week. Soft 
wheat flour continued practically un- 
changed for the third successive 
week. 

Outside of the buying splurge in 
hard wheat flour, overall trading 
continued extremely light and- gen- 
erally confined to small fill-in lots for 
immediate or nearby requirements. 
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However, spring wheat flour was 
coming in for some attention as 
measured by inquiries. Increased buy- 
ing interest in spring wheat flour is 
expected, particularly if the down- 
trend continues. On soft wheat flour, 
several houses reported moderate 
price concessions to induce sales, but 
nothing transpired. 

Quotations Dec. 6: Spring short 
patent $6.30@6.40, standard $6.20@ 
6.30, high gluten $6.60@6.70, first 
clears $6.07@6.37; hard winter short 
patent $6.11@6.22; standard $5.96@ 
6.07; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.39@ 
7.03; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.67; soft wheat high ratio 
$5.87 @7.72; family $7.12. 

Buffalo: Attractive mill price con- 
cessions brought heavy buying of 
Kansas flour by large bakeries last 
week. The wave started Dec. 2 and 
lasted until mid-day Dec. 3. Bookings 
ranged from 60 days to 90 days and, 
in some instances, up to May. 

Some activity spilled over into 
spring wheat flour, but sales were no 
where near the volume of Kansas 
flour. also kindled in 


Interest was 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


‘aon Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
elivery: 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
| “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














Chicago Mpls. Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo | 
Spring family ..... ae $...@ $...@7.00 $... ie # $...@7.10 9 
Spring top patent .. sen —— 95 P ‘a . ; .@ + 
Spring high gluten ee . §.85@5.95 ‘ ‘¢ 6.41 @6.6! 
Spring short ..... -@... 5.55@5.65 ; ; 5.60 6.11@6.3! 
Spring standard 5.55@5.85 5.45@5.55 ...@... .@5.50 6.01@6.26 ; 
Spring straight ‘ 4 @... ‘ A Pane @6.2! IT S$ IN THE RE 
Spring first clear 5.40@5.80 5.48@5.8! ee: oes .@5.35 5.88@6.13 
Hard winter family .@7.00 : . 6.20@7.00 5.40@6.85 ..@ 
Hard winter short .. 5.28@5.55 . §5.10@5.15 -@5.40 5.74@6.34 
Hard winter standard 5.16@5.45 ...@... 5.00@5.10 ...@5.25 5.59@6.24 
Hard winter first clear @5.36 ...@. 4.35@4.85 @4.85 5.29@5.73 
Soft winter short patent 6.44@6.75 case : ; @... 7.43@7.74 
Soft winter standard 5§.80@5.90 ... : eis @ Ht + 04 
Soft winter straight .. : : bade ; * ..-@5.00 5.18@5.77 
Soft winter first clear 4.78@5.05 ... 4 .@4.40 4.63@5.37 
Rye flour, white 5.00@5.05 4.72@4.82 .@ 5.54@5.59 
Rye flour, dark 4.25@4.30 3.97@4.07 ‘ : 4.79@4.84 
Semolina, bulk ...... : ¢ ; @6.10 ; @ > We 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Ori. 
Spring family : fe Ee ee 0032 $6.50@7.10 $...@ 
Spring high gluten .. me 6.58@6.68 6.70@6.80 6.60@6.70 6.52@6.59 6.25@6.45 
Spring short .../... 6.28@6.38 6.40@6.50 6 yee 6.22@6.29 6.15@6.35 
Spring standard 6.18@6.28 6.30@6.40 6.20@6.30 6 fy 19 5.95@6.15 
Spring first clear ..... 6.05@6.35 6.25@6.35 6.07@6.37 6.15@6.52 5.65@5.95 
Hard winter short 6.10@6.20 5 aa 0S 6.11@6.22 5 xe 86 5.50@5.65 
Hard winter standard 5.95@6.05 5.85@5.95 5.96@6.07 5.70@5.76 5.35@5.45 
Hard winter first clear han ’ Ee le Ae aa ..@... 4.55@4.85 
Soft winter short patent ‘ @ @ 5.30@5.65 
Soft winter straight 5.25@5.65 5.27@5.67 @ 4.90@5.15 
Soft winter first clear . : a Pe .@ 4.25@4.65 
Rye flour, white 5.45@5.55 5.55@5.65 e 5.43@5.44 @ 
Rye flour, dark : : ...@ , 4.59@4.73 @ 
Semolina, bulk 6.83@6.93 @ @ .-@6.67 @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
re eee $...@9.80 Spring top patent x. aot @. $6.10@6.50 
 aned bisthbees binpawehin aan aad ee PS , ‘¢ 4.85@5.10 
| CR ete -.-@5.09 Winter exports? ........ @ 
*100-ib. papers. +100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 
cake flour as some consumers sup-_holiday-shortened period a week ear- CANADIAN 
plemented their inventories. lier, but below a year ago. Two mills 
Spring wheat flour ended the week put in a full 7-day week; one worked SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
off 7¢ and Kansas rose 2¢. Cake flour 5%3 days and the remaining three 
held unchanged, but pastry advanced mills 5 days. 
5¢. Clear flours continued tight and Quotations Dec. 5: Spring family 
unchanged. $7.10, high gluten $6.41@6.61, short 
A spokesman for one mill said his $6.11@6.31, standard $6.01@6.26, ROLLED OATS 
company’s shipping directions were straight $6.21, first clear $5.88@6.13; 
fair. hard winter short $5.74@6.34, stand- 
Local bakeries took a beating over ard $5.59@6.24, first clear $5.29G 
the week-end of Nov. 29 when a bliz- 5.73; soft winter short patent $7.43 
zard engulfed this area, forcing buy- @7.74, standard $6.03@7.04, straight OATMEAL 
ers to stay indoors and causing a $5.18@5.77, first clear $4.63@5.37. 
flood of stale returns from stores. New York: Active buying of hard 
Premiums were somewhat easier winter wheat bakery flour developed 
during the week. Some strength was’ early in the week as mills reduced 
shown in Kansas futures. prices to $4.75 bulk Kansas City basis. 
Flour output here was above the Bookings in the two-day buying wave 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS ° 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 0 In 00 our 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston — 2 _ — 
Bran ' . $51.50@52.50 $46.00@46.50 $....@55.00 $....@60.00 $....@60.00 hod 1] | F t re | 
Standard midds. 53.00@54.50 47.00@49.00 55.00@55.50 61.00 eae ! Ss Ammit 
Flour midds. . 55.00 , oe : 
Red dog 56.00@56.50 48.00@50.00 56.00@58.50 @64.00 cots 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran . $43.00@43.50 $47.50@48.00 $. 51.00 $53.50@54.25 $ @ : 
Shorts = 00 47.00@47.50 ...-@50.50 53.00@53.75 @ ' 
Mill run ea ee ....@ ....@ @ @40.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ... et aie Bes g aa $ @ 
Winnipeg 36.00@41.00 40.00@42.00 47.00@49.00 
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Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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Milling Co., Limited 
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Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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30 


and intermediate bakers de- 
veloped a volume described as the 
best since early in the crop year. 
Commitments in most cases covered 
needs for 30 to 60 day periods, with 
some extending into April. There was 
little interest in spring wheat flours 
and takings were limited to small-lot 
replacements as the major portion of 
the trade is still in a good supply posi- 


by large 
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tion. Family flour buying ran in a 
fair volume, but semolina sales were 
slow. 

Quotations Dec. 5: Spring short pa- 
tent $6.28@6.38, standard $6.18@ 
6.28, high gluten $6.58@6.68, clears 
$6.05@6.35; hard winter short $6.10 
@6.20, standard $5.95@6.05; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.37@7.10, eastern 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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soft wheat straights $5.25@5.65, high 
ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 

Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas patent 
sales concessions resulted in mod- 
erate to good sales on commitments 
of 90 to 120 days. Some expiring con- 
tracts and some additions to commit- 
ments were made by bakers and job- 
bers. In other patents, there was 
very little buying interest last week. 
Few offers were made and little in- 
quiry resulted. 

Family patents had normal sales 
and directions. On other patents, di- 
rections are still quoted as fairly 
good to good. 

Quotations Dec. 5, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Hard Kansas standard 
$5.70@5.76, medium $5.75@5.81, short 
$5.80@5.86; spring standard patent 
$6.12@6.19, medium $6.17@6.24, short 
$6.22@6.29, first clear $6.15@6.52, 
high gluten $6.52@6.59; advertised 
family patents $7.10, unadvertised 
$6.50@6.68, pastry and cake flours 
$5.40@5.90. 

Philadelphia: The _ long - awaited 
breakout occurred last week on the 
local market and bookings of hard 
winters in two days represented the 
largest volume of business since early 
spring. Some large bakers covered 
their needs for six weeks to two 
months. However, quiet returned by 
the week end, and the same dullness 
was evident in spring grades. 

Business was near the level at 
which quotations have been hover- 
ing in recent weeks, and most finals 
were within a 5¢ sack radius of the 
previous week’s closings. It now ap- 
pears another dull period is in pros- 
pect, with hand-to-mouth orders ac- 
counting for the bulk of transactions, 
barring a sudden development in the 
foreign situation. 

Quotations Dec. 5, 100 Ib. cotton 
sacks: Spring high gluten $6.70@ 
6.80, short patent $6.40@6.50, stand- 
ard $6.30@6.40, first clears $6.25@ 
635; hard winter short patent $5.95 
@6.05, standard $5.85@5.95; soft 
winter, nearby $4.80@4.90. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour demand was 
very draggy. The main drawback 
was unwillingness of bakers and job- 
bers to raise price ideas to mill levels. 

Extreme quiet prevailed in spring 
bakery patents and soft winters. 
Family flour orders, almost entirely 
for current needs, were again in lib- 
eral numbers. 

Export flour business improved 
slightly. Vietnam booked 10,000 tons 
48 ash flour January-February move- 
ment. The Netherlands bought a 
moderate amount of .50 hard wheat 
flour for January and February ex- 
port. Funds were authorized for pur- 
chase of 50,000 cwt. by Cambodia, 
11% protein .48 ash. Import licenses 
were issued by Venezuela for Novem- 
ber, December and January, but only 
limited buying was done. A slight 
pickup in sales to Cuba occurred as 
more licenses were released. 

Quotations Dec. 5, carlots, 100-Ib. 
papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.50@5.65, standard $5.35@5.45, 
first clear $4.55@4.85; spring short 
patent $6.15@6.35, standard $5.95@ 
6.15, first clear $5.65@5.95, high glu- 
ten $6.25@6.45; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.30@5.65, straight $4.90@5.15, 
first clear $4.25@4.65; high ratio 
cake $5.75@6.20. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
mills continued to run at good ca- 
pacity last week. There has been re- 
duced Philippines shipments, how- 
ever, offset by good U.S. Army Quar- 
termaster business. A sale of 10,000 
metric tons to Saigon was confirmed 
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for shipment in December and Janu- 
ary. Quotations Dec. 5: Family pat- 
ent, carlots, cottons $9.80; bakery 
pastry $5.09. 

Portland: Flour prices declined to- 
ward the close of the week, taking 
the edge off buying. Bakers and 
wholesalers see ample supplies of 
wheat in this area and are not in- 
clined to go far out. There were 
some fill-in bookings and export- 
ers are working on old orders. But 
slower bookings have tended to cur- 
tail operations of most mills that do 
not have export bookings. Quota- 
tions Dec. 5: All Montana $6.58, high 
gluten $6.90, clears $6.63, bluestem 
bakers $6.47, cake $7.14, pastry $6.14, 
pie $5.79, whole wheat $6.25, graham 
$5.68, cracked wheat $5.73, crushed 
wheat $6.35. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Flour business here by 
exporters was only fair. Sales to the 
main Far East trade were spotty. 
Conflicting reports continue to come 
out of the Philippine Islands, some 
indicating that the Central Bank in 
Manila had again shut down on im- 
port permits due to a shortage of 
dollars and possible protection for 
the new flour mill there. 

Wheat sales from this port so far 
this season have been well behind the 
pattern set last season. No sales have 
been made either to Soviet Russia or 
Communist China since last spring. 
The Russian business apparently is 
the subject of long discussions with 
officials at Ottawa. 

Domestic trade is steady. Quota- 
tions Dec. 5, hard wheat grinds: First 
patents $5.95, bakers’ patents $4.90, 
papers and $5.10 cottons; Ontario 
pastry $6.75; cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: Export clearances of Ca- 
nadian flour held fairly steady for 
the week ended Dec. 4 at 356,500 
sacks, or only 6,500 less than the 
previous week. The movement to In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries was larger, at 52,200 sacks, 
compared with 43,500 the preceding 
week. Domestic demand for flour is 
being sustained and mills are oper- 
ating to capacity. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Dec. 6: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s, $6.10@6.50; 
second patents, cottons, $5.85@6.25; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.85@5.10. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Buyers of rye flour, 
bolstered by substantial backlogs, 
were unruffled by the high activity in 
the other flour markets last week, 
and prices went unchanged. Quota- 
tions Dec. 5: Pure white No. 1 $4.72 


@482, medium $452@4.62, dark 
$3.97 @4.07. 
Chicago: Rye flour salesmen re- 


ported almost no interest in their 
product during the week ending Dec. 
8. Buyers have comfortable order 
backlogs and show no interest in 
extending them at current prices. 
Quotations Dec. 5: White patent $5 
@5.05, medium $4.80@4.85, dark 
$4.25 @4.30. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
and the market was quiet last week. 
Quotations Dec. 5: White $5.54@ 
5.59, medium $5.34@5.39, dark $4.79 
@4.84. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales lagged 
last week. Directions are slow. Quo- 
tations Dec. 3, f.ob. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.43@5.44, 
medium $5.04@5.23, dark $459@ 
4.73, rye meal $4.48@5.04, blended 
$6.30 @6.35. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
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ket was unruffled by the pickup in 
white flour, and dealings followed 
their familiar narrow pattern, with 
demand slow. The Dec. 5 quotation 
on rye white of $5.55@5.65 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Portland: Quotations Dec. 5: White 
patent $7.35, pure dark $6.35. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal continues seasonally 
good. Supplies are moving freely into 
the domestic market at firm prices. 
Quotations Dec. 6: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 
100-Ib. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces; all prices cash car- 
lots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





tually everything is selling at one 
price, and bulk middlings have ex- 
ceeded the price of sacked feeds. 

Quotations Dec. 8, Kansas City, 
carlots: Bran $43@43.50, shorts 
$42.50 @ 43, sacked; flour midds. $43.50 
@44.50, bulk; bulk bran and shorts 
nominal. 

Salina: Demand was excellent, with 
bran $2 ton higher and shorts un- 
changed. Supplies were scarce. Quo- 
tations Dec. 5, Kansas City: Bran 
$42@42.50, gray shorts $41.50@42. 


Hutchinson: Persistent demand 
created new strength in millfeed, 
particularly for bran. The flakier 
offal took the price lead from the 
heavier feed with an advance of 
$2.50, compared with a $1 bulge for 
shorts. Interest in bran was wide- 
spread, some going to straight car 
buyers in the Southeast and the re- 
mainder disposed of at mill door. 
Mills had no difficulty in selling their 
entire grind. Quotations Dec. 5, Kan- 
sas City basis: Bran $42@42.75, gray 
shorts $41.50@ 42.25. 


Oklahoma City: Good demand for 
millfeed for immediate shipment pre- 
vailed, but it was slow for deferred 
shipments. Prices closed higher on 
bran and lower on shorts. Quotations 
Dec. 5, straight cars: Bran $44.75@ 
45.75, millrun $44@45, shorts $43.25 
@ 44.25. Mixed or pool cars higher on 
all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in excel- 
lent demand last week and offerings 
were not sufficient to supply the call. 
Quotations Dec. 5, burlaps: Bran $51, 
gray shorts $50.50, bulk middlings 
$51, delivered Texas common points; 
$2 to $2.50 higher on bran, $1 to 
$1.50 higher on shorts, and $3.50 
higher on middlings, compared with 
the previous week. 


Chicago: Millfeeds took a sharp 
rise in the central states during the 
week ending Dec. 8. Heavy demand 
persisted throughout the week and 
was in evidence at the close. Nearby 
supplies were almost unavailable. 
Quotations Dec. 5: Bran $51.50@ 
52.50, standard midds. $53@54.50, 
flour midds. $55, red dog $56@56.50. 


St. Louis: Heavy demand for mill- 
feed pushed prices to a seven month 
high last week. Prices were up $2.50 
on bulk bran and $3.50 on middlings. 
Mills are well sold ahead. Offerings 
for shipment before the middle of the 
month are almost impossible to find. 
Mixers’ increased needs are due to 
colder weather and sharply higher 
formula feed business. However, 
brokers point out that substitution of 
lower priced ingredients has been 
holding millfeed prices in check. Now 
that items suitable for substitution 


have moved up to the millfeed price, 
there is nothing left that could be 
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switched in a profitable basis. Al- 
though mixers’ bids for January, Feb- 
ruary and March shipment are almost 
equal to offers, only a few trades have 
been completed. Flour millers’ desire 
to sell ahead has been dampened by 
the extremely optimistic predictions 
of formula feed business for Janu- 
ary forward. Quotations Dec. 5: 
Sacked bran $47.50@48, shorts $47@ 
47.50; bulk bran $45@45.50, shorts 
$49@ 49.50, middlings $48@48.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds shot up to the 
highest level in many months last 
week. Bran advanced about $4.50, 
while middlings at the close, were 
$3.50 above closing levels of the 
preceding week. Demand was gen- 
erally cautious and limited to spot 
requirements, but sufficient to en- 
able feeds to advance the better part 
of $1 in each trading session. Sup- 
plies were light, with mill agents 
showing sufficient confidence in the 
outlook to refrain from forcing sales 
Quotations Dec. 6: Bran $60, mid- 
dlings $61. 

Buffalo: Millfeed worked higher 
under the stronger leadership of bran 
last week. However, prices reached 
a level where they attracted Canadi- 
an competition, which, in turn, 
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To page 12 if you 


are interested in an 


article on how the Amer- 

ican Institute of Baking has 
spent 40 years developing 
services to advance and help 


the baking industry. 
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caused some hesitancy in the New 
England market. The shipping posi- 
tion of middlings was not as tight 
as bran and middlings were able to 
command only a 50¢ token premium 
over bran. Mixers’ dairy business 
continued good. Various factors 
caused somewhat erratic flour opera- 
tions during the week. Running time 
ranged from 5 to 7 days. Bran end- 
ed $3.50 higher, middlings gained 
$2.50 and red dog was unchanged to 
$1 higher. Red dog can be obtained 
at even money to a discount under 
middlings. Quotations Dec. 5: Bran 
$55, standard midds. $55@55.50, red 
dog $56@58.50. The bulk differen- 
tial on bran and middlings widened 
out to $6 (from $5). 


Pittsburgh: Millfeeds had very good 
sales all last week, and prices con- 
tinued to advance. Cold weather 
proved a buying incentive. Quota- 
tions Dec. 5, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $55 90@58.15, standard midds. 
$57.40@58.25, flour midds. $58.90G 
59.40, red dog $59.90@61.40. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market moved a notch upward last 
week amid reports of a slight im- 
provement in demand. The Dec. 5 list 
of quotations was uniformly $1 high- 
er than the previous week. Quota- 
tions Dec. 5: Bran $60, standard 
midds. $61, red dog $64. 


New Orleans: Substantial sales 
were consummated last week. De- 
mand was spurred by heavy formula 
feed sales and tightness in feed 
grains and various ingredients. There 
is absence of pressure to utilize high 
moisture grains in contrast with last 
year, and winter wheat is furnishing 
only a fraction of the pasture that 
it did a year ago. These factors, 
in part at least, account for better 


than average formula feed sales, and 

xers have stepped up millfeed tak- 
ings to an unexpected degree. The 
forecast of colder weather contribut- 
ed to buying interest, along with con- 

tent outgo of formula feeds. 
Sacked feeds were in good demand 
and mixers were more aggressive in 
sceking supplies of bulk feeds. Quo- 


tations Dec. 5: bran $53.50@54.25, 
iorts $53@53.75. 
Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 


millfeed market continued to show 
Strength, with prices at $40, an in- 


crease of $1 ton. Local demand of 
dealers has tapered off, however, 
cue to the fact that inventories are 
up and buyers well covered through 
January. Mill offerings are limited 
due to heavy domestic buying the 
past three weeks. There is also a 
backlog of export orders on the 
books. Quotations Dec. 5: Mill run 


$40, middlings $48. 

Portland: Slow demand prevailed, 
with some mills offering more freely. 
Quotations Dec. 5: Mill run (off 50¢ 
ton) $37.50; middlings $8 higher. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
last week, with demand exceeding 
supply and the trend especially firm 
to the West Coast. Mills are operat- 
ing to capacity, 24 hours a day, six 
days a week, and are booked through 
the month. Quotations Dec. 5 (up 
$1): Red bran and millrun $40; 
middlings $45. To Denver: Red bran 


and millrun $47, middlings $52. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$47.50, middlings $52.50 f.o.b. San 


Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices held unchanged during the 
week, although it was expected they 
would move to higher levels in the 
face of the new freight rate increase 
on the railways. Supplies are ample 
for current needs. Quotations Dec. 5: 
Bran $47, shorts $48, middlings $53. 

Winnipeg: Demand for bran and 
shorts shows some improvement, but 
middlings are heavy in some local- 
ities in the three prairie provinces. 
Most stocks are moving freely into 
Eastern Canada and British Colum- 
bia. Prices on bran and shorts in 
some parts of the West have ad- 
vanced $1 ton, while prices on mid- 
dlings range from unchanged to $1 
lower. Quotations Dec. 6: Bran, f.o.b 
mills, $36@41 in the three prairie 
provinces; shorts $40@42; middlings 
$47@49. All prices cash carlots 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 
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Australia Exports 
More Wheat, 
Less Flour 


SYDNEY Australian wheat ex- 
ports during the first quarter (July- 
September) of the current fiscal year 
are preliminarily estimated at 439,000 
long tons (16 million bushels), against 
306,000 tons (11 million bushels) dur- 
ing the first three months of 1957-58. 

Shipments were relatively small 
last season because of the poor crop 
However, a very good harvest is in 
prospect this season, and the export- 


able supplies should be considerably 


during the remainder of the 
have been for 


higher 
fiscal year than they 
some months. 

Flour exports during 1957-58 de- 
clined 9 million bushels from 34 mil- 
lion bushels exported during 1956-57 
July-September, 1958, exports are 
estimated at 5 million bushels, com- 
pared with 8 million bushels exported 
during the same months a year ear!- 
ier. 
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Manitoba Terminal 


To Increase Capacity 


WINNIPEG The capacity of 
Manitoba Pool Terminal No. 3 at 
Port Arthur will be increased to 6 
million bushels from 3.5 million. Work 
on the project, which will cost $2 
million, is expected to begin shortly 
after Christmas and be completed by 
the end of next September. When 
the expansion project is completed the 
Manitoba Pool will have a total lake- 


head storage space of 108 million 
bushels or 11.6% of the terminal ele- 
vator capacity at Ft. William-Port 
Arthur 





BREAD is 


Seven Freighters Join 
Winter Storage Fleet 


BUFFALO lake freighters 
which failed to sail from Buffalo Har- 
bor this season because of generaliy 
on the lakes have been 
filled with storage grain for the win- 
ter. They have become part of the 
winter grain fleet, which is expected 
to be approximately 
winter's fleet of 49 
called winter fleet is exclusive of 
about 10 ships used by Continental 
Grain Co. for permanent storage 
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Seven 


poor business 


as large as last 


The so- 


be pats 





BREAC s S 
LARGEST SHIPMENTS 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA—The Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board plans to make 
one of the largest single wheat ship- 
ments on record from Sydney dur- 
ing December when it begins ex- 
porting the new season’s wheat har- 
vest. Freighters will lift a total of 
34,500 tons New South Wales wheat 
during the month. The shipments will 
be the first for more than a year 
from Sydney following last season's 
drouth 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KT OUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.¥ 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Possibility of Exporting Grain 
From Pensacola Discussed at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — With much 
heavier grain production over the 
Mid-South in recent years, it has 
been increasingly difficult to handle 
cargo for export through New Or- 
leans and Mobile, according to the 
grain trade in Memphis. As a result, 
it is possible that some of this busi- 
ness will go through the port at Pen- 
sacola, Fla., in the future. 

J. Wade Sellers, chairman of the 
rate and traffic committee of the 
Greater Pensacola Chamber of Com- 
merce, said that shippers in the Mem- 
phis area have shown some interest 
in the idea. Pensacola has plans to 
seek some of the grain export busi- 
ness and is building a portable grain 
bagging plant in a multi-million dol- 
lar expansion program. 

With more grain on hand than may 
be handled, New Orleans and Mobile 
placed embargoes this fall on their 
ports. This has been a difficult sit- 
uation for grain shippers, especially 
for those with limited storage space, 
it was neported. 

It was indicated that the Pensa- 
cola Port Authority is investigating 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND. 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 








the possibility of building a perma- 
nent grain elevator. Another factor 
is negotiation for a rate structure 
even with that of Mobile for handling 
grain and rates a half-cent under 
New Orleans. 

Arthur A. Williams, executive vice 
president of the Memphis Board of 
Trade, said he believes Pensacola’s 
plans are good for the Mid-South 
area around Memphis. “This would 
give shippers another Gulf coast out- 
let for grain from the Memphis and 
Mid-South area,” he said. “And it 
would help prevent embargoes at 
New Orleans and Mobile, as those oc- 
curring in recent years.” 

Mr. Williams said that shippers 
prefer to move grain into export 
channels as it is being harvested. 
Shipping time, he pointed out, is 
generally specified in all contracts, 
and these are adversely affected by 
embargoes. 


Used in Past 


In the past, considerable grain has 
passed through Pensacola from Mem- 
phis, Mr. Williams said. In fact, he 
cited the time that Memphis dealers 
shipped two solid trainloads of mixed 
feed there before feed mills were 
built in the Pensacola area. When 
these mills developed, this business 
from Memphis dried up. 

Dixon Jordan, president of Stand- 
ard Commission Co., said his firm 
tried Pensacola’s facilities several 
years ago when New Orleans was 
jammed up and its facilities were only 
about one-half as large as today. He 
added that Pensacola currently has 
no place to load grain, but said the 
proposed expansion program may 
work to the good of the grain indus- 
try around Memphis and the Mid- 
South. 

J. B. McGinnis, traffic consultant 
for the Memphis Board of Trade, said 
that Pensacola’s port is a little too 
far east and off the main line. He 
said that a port needs not only rail- 
roads, but also inland waterways, as 
at New Orleans and Baton Rouge, 
La. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 





Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Cable Address—Gocaric 




















Fred B. Douglass 


G. Sanford DeBeck 


Superior Announces 
Process Machinery 
Division Appointments 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appoint- 
ments of G. Sanford DeBeck and 
Fred B. Douglass to new positions in 
the grain and seed section of the 
Process Machinery Division of Su- 
perior Separator Co. has been an- 
nounced by C. F. Pierson, president 
of the company, Hopkins, Minn., 
manufacturer of processing ma- 
chinery for the grain, seed, hybrid 
corn, malting and milling trades. Mr. 
DeBeck was named general manager 
and Mr. Douglass, sales supervisor 
for North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and western Minnesota. 

Mr. DeBeck, an engineering grad- 
uate of Iowa State University, Ames, 
was, for the last four years, manager 
of the electronic services department 
of the Remington Rand Univac divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corp., responsi- 
ble for maintenance of large scale 
computers. Prior to that, for nine 
years he was with Standard Oil of 
Indiana at Whiting, after training at 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Mr. Douglass joined Superior in 
1941 in a sales and service capacity, 
covering the spring wheat territory. 
He has served as assistant to the divi- 
sional sales manager, selling to malt 
houses, terminal elevators, seed 
plants and hybrid corn plants. Re- 
cently he was in charge of the com- 
pany’s new grain and seed testing 
laboratory in Hopkins. 

“Research and service will be the 
keynote of the division’s program for 
the coming year,” said Mr. Pierson. 
“The new research and development 
building in Hopkins will devote part 
of its program to solving of basic 
processing and cleaning problems for 
the grain, seed, milling, malting and 
terminal trades.” 
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Egyptian Wheat Crop 
Down; 1959 Acreage 
Will Be Increased 


CAIRO—Egypt’s wheat crop, esti- 
mated at 51.9 million bushels, is the 
smallest harvest since 1952. The re- 
duction is the result of a cut in acre- 
age, ac yields are indicated to be at a 
new high. 

Acreage now being seeded for har- 
vest in 1959 is expected to be back to 
normal, since the government has an- 
nounced that growers must comply 
with an existing law fixing wheat 
acreage at not less than one third 
of the total acreage under cultiva- 
tion. In recent years the law has not 
been enforced. 

Net imports during the current 
marketing season are expected to to- 
tal at least 40 million bushels and 
may go as high as 45 million. Known 
contracts this season include one with 
Spain for about 15 million bushels of 
flour in grain equivalent, and one 
with the Soviet Union for about 5.5 
million bushels wheat. In addition, 
about 7 million bushels Spanish wheat 
is being delivered this season under 
1957-58 contracts. 
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Export Program 


Sales of Wheat, 
Flour Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales, 
including International Wheat 
Agreement sales, registered for ex- 
port payments with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. by commercial export- 
ers during the week Nov. 26-Dec. 2, 
were as follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for the week 3,942,- 
984 bu.; cumulative since July 1, 
1958, 134,394,437 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week 774,139 cwt. 
(1,791,978 bu. wheat equivalent); 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 11,- 
168,333 cwt. (25,852,458 bu. wheat 
equivalent). Cumulative sales for 
the corresponding period a year 
ago, beginning July 1, 1957, totaled 
121,236,413 bu. wheat and 11,191,- 
537 cwt. flour. 

By agreement between buyers and 
sellers, usually at the stipulation of 
the importing countries concerned, 
certain transactions are consummat- 
ed for recording against annual guar- 
anteed quantities under IWA. Other 
transactions are concluded outside 
the agreement. 

Cumulative recordings of U.S. 
transactions through Dec. 2 amount- 
ed to 45,480,000 bu. against the US. 
guaranteed quantity for the current 
crop year of 128,717,000 bu. Canada 
has now moved 53,033,000 bu. of a 
guarantee of 100,264,000 bu. while 
Australia has moved 7,832,000 bu. of 
its guarantee of 29,484,000 bu. Ar- 
gentina, Sweden and France have ex- 
ported 5,645,000 bu. of their com- 
bined guarantee of 36,697,000 bu. 

Approximately 111,990,000 bu. have 
now been moved of the 295,162,000 
total guaranteed quantities under 
IWA. 
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Wheat Board Chief 
Offers Technical Aid 
To Chinese Flour Men 


VANCOUVER — An official of the 
Canadian Wheat Board has revealed 
that Canada has offered to send ex- 
perts to Communist China to show 
the Chinese how to make better use 
of Canadian wheat. The official ex- 
pressed the hope that Canadian tech- 
nicians will be invited to visit mills 
in Shanghai to show the millers there 
the best methods of “mixing.” 

China bought Canadian wheat last 
year and subsequently entered the 
Far Eastern flour export market in 
competition with Canadian flour. It 
is not expected that China will be 
buying much this season in view of 
the good domestic crop achieved. 
However, it is considered that there 
might be a limited demand for high 
protein Canadian wheat to mix with 
soft Chinese wheat. 
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Chicago Distributors 
Schedule Holiday Party 


CHICAGO—The annual Christmas 
party of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors is scheduled for 
the Furniture Club Sun Room the 
evening of Dec. 12. A buffet dinner is 
planned at 7 p.m. Card tables are to 
be set up at 3 p.m., and several mem- 
bers and guests are expected to come 
early. Reservations should be made 
with Charles M. Yager, Modern Mil- 
ler, Box 56, Prospect Heights, Ill. 
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J. C. Tobin Advanced 


To Advertising Post 


SAN FRANCISCO — Joseph C. 
Tobin, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for the Western-Wax- 
ide Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., has been promoted to assistant 
manager of advertising and sales 
promotion for Crown Zellerbach. 

Warren E. Townsend, formerly as- 
sistant to Mr. Tobin, has succeeded 
him as advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager for Western-Waxide. 

A native of Arizona, Mr. Tobin 
attended public schools in Oakland, 
Cal., and was graduated from the 
University of Santa Clara in 1940. 
He gained experience in sales and 
personnel work for three years be- 
fore becoming program representa- 
tive for the City of Oakland in 1947. 

Mr. Tobin joined Western-Waxide 
in 1950. He became a salesman for 
the division in Denver in 1951, and 
was named assistant to the adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager 
in May, 1955. Later the same year 
he was promoted to advertising and 


sales promotion manager for the 
Western-Waxide Division. 
During the past year Mr. Tobin 


has served as president of the Waxed 
Paper Merchandising Council. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 

HELIX, ORE.—Arnold Peterson 
was elected president of the Umatilla 
County Association of the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League at the recent 
annual meeting of that group. He 
succeeds R. L. Harris, South Cold 
Springs, Ore. Robert V. Wood, Wes- 
ton, Ore., was named vice president 
Victor W. Johnson was reelected sec- 
retary for the seventh straight year. 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 





17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Lecomotion Rotterdam 








VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT SITH 
bOBLIN: BELFAST 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C., 3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Nov. Dec 
28, 5 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. 43% 27 39 38'/2 


Allis-Chaimers 29% 228 27% 28 
Am. Bakeries Co. 44% 342 43% 43 
Am. Cyanamid 54% 392 SIM Sie 
A-D-M Co. ......... @% 29 4! 44'/2 
EE ines cieaGkb en, ae 60% 75 75 
Cont. Baking Co. .. 46% 27% 44 44'/s 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 55% 33% 52% 53% 
Cream of Wheat 40% 28% 39 40'/ 
Dow Chemical 762 52% 73% 72% 
Gen. Baking Co. 14% 9% 12% 12 
Gen. Foods Corp 792 48 762 77 
Gen. Mills, Inc ‘ 89 60% 86 83% 
Pid. 5% . nose UEP 105 110 110 
Merck & Co. 2 79% 36% 76 77 
Natl. Biscuit Co . SI” 41% 50% 50 
Pie. BF ... .. 168 149% 152 152% 
Pfizer, Chas. , 103 49% 96% 99! 
Pillsbury Co. . ; 662 422 632 63'/ 
Procter & Gamble 76% 55 76% 75% 
Quaker Oats Co 52 37% 50% 50% 
, Sa .. 146% 131 132'% 
St. Regis Paper Co... 46% 26% 452 45 
ee? eee 97 90 94'\/2 
Standard Brands, Inc. 62% 40% 602 62'% 
Sterling Drug -- 51% 29% 46 51% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 90 72 84% 88! 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 27% 272 27% 
Victor Ch. Works 3642 23% 342 352 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 2% 13% 
Pfd. $5.50 95 84 89' 90 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 105'/2 107 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 102'/2 104 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 86'/2 87 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd 139 141 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 78% 82 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 93/2 98 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 90 92'2 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 77“ 78 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 94/2 97 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 80 8! 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Nov. Dec 

28 5 

—!1958— 1958 1958 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp 75s 3% 6% 7” 


Gr. A&P Tea Co 4972 241 480 484'/2 


Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. Y., 
Pfd. $5 102 96 99/4 
Omar, Inc 24'2 7h 24% 


Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc ‘ 40% 24 382 37% 


Stocks not traded 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of New York 34! 35 
Wagner Baking Co % 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 72 82 
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GMI Employees 
At Wichita Examined 
After Breathing Fumes 


WICHITA, KANSAS — More than 
20 firemen and employees of the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., elevator here were 
examined in shifts at St. Francis 
Hospital Dec. 6 for possible injuries 
from breathing carbon tetrachloride 
fumes. The fumes were created when 
mill employees used fire extinguishers 
of the chemical in a basement area 
where fire broke out near a conveyor 
belt. 

The fumes developed when the car- 
bon tetrachloride was sprayed on a 
hot motor where the fire originated. 
Donald Frost, superintendent of the 
mill, was one of the first to be sent 
for treatment and examination. 

The balance of the employees and 
firemen were ordered to the hospital 
when some began coughing and com- 
plaining of headaches. The hospital 
examination was termed a “strictly 
precautionary measure.” 
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Ireland Imposes 
~ Algemeene Handel-en 
Customs Levy N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
On Wheat Imports “MEELUNIE” 
DUBLIN, IRELAND — An Irish ny oem eee tenis 
ms levy on wheat imports equi- me, “a. 
nt to $5.60 a long ton (2,240 Ib.), J t\ 
15¢ bu., is now in effect. In an- SEA ay Heerengracht 209 
nouncing the new tax, the govern- ~ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
n stated that the “temporary « = Ne 
equalization levy” is expected to bring 
it least $1,680,000 which will help Importers of 
cover some of the losses which the FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 
Irish Grain Board will incur in buy- 
unmillable wheat under the gov- 
é nent’s 1958 price support pro- 
m | Cable Address—Bortrite, London 
en with the import levy, millers H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 


Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


estimated that the cost of their 
59 wheat purchases will be be- 


1 Pion 



































| 1957-58. They have agreed to LONDON, E. 1 
I the savings along to consumers Established over 50 years 
by reducing the wholesale price of 
flour by about 52.5¢ a 280 = sack 
This would reduce the price to bakers FAROUHAR BROTHERS 
from approximately $17 96 { to $17.43 
sack. Effective Nov. 17, the price a 

of bread was reduced by a half-penny 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 
I¢ i 4 lb. loaf C. I. F. business much preferred 

eliminary estimates place Ire- ssceandesastaciontoo stantial 
land’s 1958 wheat crop at 12.7 mil- 

bushels, compared with 18.7 mil- 

ushels last year. According t mar 
Irish Department of Agriculture offi- McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
cials, about 240,000 tons are unfit for FLOUR IMPORTERS 
flour and will have to be sold for feed 19 Waterico St GLASGOW 
either locally or abroad. The grain 
board is now advertising feed wheat Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 
for sale in three ton lots at $1.80 bu 
delivered to buyers’ nearest railroad 
statior Established 1885 
y uw 7c . 
Consumption requirements for BULSING & HESLENFELD 

1958-59 (October-September) are Ales ame By he’ gp 
estimated at 400,000 tons for milling. Solicit Correspondence From 
30,000 tons for seed and 175,000 tons oe Manufacturers and mupertoss 
for feed Import requirements for the aa tee ne 3 AMSTERDAM tO) 
year are placed at 350,000 tons, of 
which 100,000 tons would be hard 
wheat, and 250,000 tons soft wheat. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
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Sanitation Committee 














50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 

Officers Elected Cable Address: ‘Dretoma,"’ Glasgow 

PULLMAN, WASH Dr. G. W 
Krants, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore., has been elected chair- FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
man of the Pacific Northwest Re- FLOUR IMPO RS SINCE 1879 
gional Grain Sanitation Committee, 36, Mauritsweg “ stbox 196) 
to serve for a two-year period. As- SOT ny elerng nny Vv 
sisting him will be Dr. Howard Smith, oe ~ ‘Rotterdat ae 
University of Idaho, as vice chair- Telex: 21290 ¢ Address: Felixhen 
man, and Harold Blain, Pacific North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn., Spo- 
kane, Wash., as secre tary. Cable Address Dorrrace,’’ London 


Elected to membership on the com- 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 























mittee were Leland Fife, Idaho State 
Department of Agriculture; S. Radi- FLOUR IMPORTERS 
novsky Oregon State College, and ie Wek Tame. 
Stan Trenhails, commissioner of agri- LONDON. E.C.3 
culture, Idaho. 
- 
N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS able Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 
y Y 7 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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COMMENT 


(Continued from page 3) 





fidence and to consult on the devel- 
opment. 

One presumption is that the wheat 
growers organizations are promoting 
the procedure as a vehicle whereby 
farm producers of grain may obtain 
better prices through premiums for 
protein content, particularly in the 
Southwest. 


eee 
Trade Has Neglected 


Public Relations, 
Observer Charges 


WASHINGTON—A reliable and 
detached observer of the world 
grain export trade, who, for some 
time, has had a preferred seat on 
the 40-yard line, says that any 
controversy over protein certificate 
availability is the proverbial tem- 
pest in the teapot and tends to 
obscure deeper connotations. 


His advice to the grain trade is 
to ignore the protein problem and 
proceed as usual—by continuing its 
willingness to do business on sam- 
ple or to tailored specifications. 

Continuing to volunteer his com- 
ments concerning the over-all wheat 
situation and the grain trade, he 
says the protein incident merely con- 
firms a condition wherein the grain 


merchandising trade, all the way 
from the country elevator level to 
export delivery, has failed to per- 


form a needed public relations job 
to explain to the U.S. wheat grower 
the full extent of the useful func- 
tions performed for him by the pri- 
vate trade. 

It is this failure, the observer be- 
lieves, which has led to the forma- 
tion of state wheat leagues. In his 
opinion, these leagues will eventually 
crystallize into regional wheat pro- 
ducer groups, with the possibility of 


the formation of a national wheat 
league. Such a league would be 
strongly financed and would have 


great influence with Congress. How- 
ever, regional differences might set 
up centrifugal forces which would 
abort a national organizational con- 
cept. 

Promotion Failure 

Pointing up his remarks, the ob- 
server notes that the grain trade 
collectively has failed to respond to 
requests to join in the promotion of 
U.S. wheat in world markets, despite 
the fact that cooperative financial 
assistance from counterpart funds of 
foreign nations earned under the 
terms of Public Law 480 and other 
government programs, would have 
been available for the work. He cited 
as examples many other agricul- 
tural groups—tobacco, poultry, cot- 
ton, soybeans—which have sent mis- 
sions abroad to expound the virtues 
of their products. 

The observer admits that the 
wheat problem is primarily the re- 
sult of the influence of rigid high 
price supports and a frozen mini- 
mum acreage. At the same time, he 
submits that the existing situation, 
which has resulted in the demand 
for protein content certification, must 
be partly attributed to the fact that 
the grain trade in general and the 
export trade in particular, has failed 
egregiously to undertake any broad 
public relations program among 
wheat growers or foreign buyers. But 
the observer does make an exception 
in respect of the spasmodic attacks 
which, he says, emanated from seg- 
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ments of the grain marketing sys- 
tem. He described these as “ambush 
attacks” on individuals in the pres- 
ent official family of USDA for their 
failure to turn the grain marketing 
business back to private trade. 

Expanding this phase of his com- 
ment, the observer notes that within 
USDA there has never been more 
cooperation with the trade than giv- 
en by Marvin McLain, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, and Walter C. 
Berger, director, Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service, who paved the way 
for the subsidy-in-kind program, first- 
ly on wheat and subsequently on 
feed grain. 

However, what has been sadly ab- 
sent, the observer remarks, has been 
a full scale grain trade program to 
sell its virtues to the U.S. wheat 
farmer and to send its forces into 
world markets to show the grower 
that the grain trade machinery is 
not only working to his advantage 
at home, but also abroad. 

While the observer does not have 
access to official records, he declared 
that following a session of U.S. agri- 
cultural attaches and a gathering of 
members of Congress from the agri- 
culture committees, a representative 
of one of the larger export firms 
is said to have emphasized the neces- 
sity of the grain trade to get mov- 
ing on the public relations front. 
He notes with interest that while 
this particular point was stressed 
in the report of the meeting, noth- 
ing subsequently happened. 

Wheat Leagues Fill Vacuum 

The wheat leagues, the observer 
declares, represent the filling of a 
vacuum on the part of the wheat 
grower. They contemplate the day 
when price supports and acreage al- 
lotments will end or will be drasti- 
cally reduced. They are attempting 
te fend off a situation where the 
wheat farmer would be left out in 
the cold, cruel world of the market 


place. 


In short, any action the wheat 
leagues might promote, with the pro- 
tein certification availability cited in 
this connection, reflects exasperation 
with the grain trade organizations 
and with individual companies. 

What is urgently needed is a new 
model—not an old one with fancy 
fins, but with practicality to get the 
grain trade back on the scene where- 
in it explains what it does, why and 
how it is done, and how the grower 
benefits, he comments. 

The observer puts it this way: 
“The grain trade smugly thinks of a 
conflagration in terms of the bucket 
brigade or a hand-pumper eagerly 
propelled by volunteers while, at the 
same time, modern fire-fighting 
equipment is readily available.” 

Two-Price Plan 

This ominous warning comes pro- 
pitiously at a time when wheat sur- 
pluses mount and Mr. Benson faces 
an antagonistic Congress and an or- 
ganized wheat bloc which will make 
a fight for the two-price plan. 

It is suspected that the wheat 
league leaders will carry their fight 
to Congress for the two-price plan. 
USDA has little, if any, sympathy 
for this program. 

It has never been clearly revealed 
that the grain merchandising trade 
has taken a position on the issue, 
though eastern newspapers reported 
Dec. 8 that the Uhlmann Grain Co. 
of Chicago has come out with the 
recommendation of a plan something 
similar to that of the wheat leagues. 

The organized grain trade may 
be torn between the choice of join- 
ing with Mr. Benson or going along 
with the wheat leagues and their 
affinity for the two-price plan. 





All this evidence points up to the 
isolated position of the grain trade 
which has lineal membership in the 
wheat family tree, but which now 
looks like a poor relative who ap- 
pears unexpectedly at an inopportune 
time to sit at the family table. 

The 40-yard line observer whose 
opinions have been quoted, declares 
that it may not be too late for the 
grain trade to take a strong position 
for the wheat industry. 


TEXT 
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the grade assigned by a licensed in- 
spector, a portion of the appeal sam- 
ple will be used for purposes of the 
protein test. Fees and charges for 
the protein test will be the same as 
in procedure “A” above if the appeal 
sustains the original grade. If the 
grade is reversed, fees and charges 
for the protein test will be as out- 
lined in procedure “B’. Each case 
will be reviewed and fees and charges 
reported upon request. Application for 
this service should be filed with the 
Director, Grain Division, Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C., preferably 48 hours before load- 
ing of the grain is expected to begin. 
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lantic end of the St. Lawrence will 
enable midwestern U.S. grain and 
Canadian prairie-province grain to be 
stockpiled for export even during 
months when the seaway is closed by 
ice, Mr. Greenman said. He added 
that at least 60% of the elevator’s 
capacity will be reserved for Cana- 
dian grain. 

The Baie Comeau facility will be a 
licensed public elevator, but most of 
the U.S. grain handled is expected 
to come from Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, 93-year-old parent company 
of the Winnipeg firm. Plans for the 
elevator include large silo-type stor- 
age bins of conventional design, cir- 
cular steel tanks for semi-“big bin” 
storage and, integrated with the silo 
bins to form a single large unit, a 
number of gable-roofed “big bins” of 
a type originated by Cargill. 

Serving the elevator will be an un- 
loading dock to handle the largest 
vessels usable in the seaway, and a 
loading dock with conveyors and 
spouts to load two ocean vessels 
simultaneously. Also planned are oil 
bunkering tanks to be located con- 
venient to the elevator for the re- 
fueling of ships. Complete ship han- 
dling facilities including fueling, pro- 
visioning, taking on of water and 
fitting will be provided. 
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Warehouse Planned 


BURBANK, WASH.—A plan of ex- 
pansion for River Grain Terminals, 
Inc., here is announced by Russell 
Woolcock, president. 

He said the company has awarded 
a $258,200 contract to Gemaco Build- 
ers for a 140 by 500-ft. grain storage 
and general commodity warehouse. 
The building will be constructed on 
land leased from the Port of Walla 
Walla. 





Mr. Woolcock said the grain stor- 
age capacity of the facility will be 
approximately 1.7 million bushels. 
The expansion will bring the total 
capacity to 2.7 million bushels, re- 
portedly the largest on the Columbia 
River outside of Portland, Ore. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
eash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE — YOUR SUR- 
plus and obsolete paper, cotton and bur- 
lap bags. Minneapolis Bag & Barrel Co., 
727 Lumber Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 
1, Minn.; Phone FEderal 6-1459. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


OPPORTUNITY 


With company for field repre- 
flour mil) experience. 
Liberal . ex gee 
Write ving Sock round, to Ad N 
rite, g . io 
4280, The Sevtbweclere Miller, 
apolis 40, Minn. 























9,600,000 Ton 
Quota Asked by 


Sugar Users 


WASHINGTON — The Industrial 
Sugar Users Group has made its an- 
nual recommendations to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at pub- 
lic hearings on the 1959 sugar quota 
for domestic consumption in the 
US. 

The quantity requested for 1959 
was 9,600,000 short tons, raw value. 
The sugar users called attention to 
the price of refined sugar, which 
has reached a 35-year record high 
of $9.35 cwt. wholesale New York. 

Following the hearing, the secre- 
tary of agriculture will announce in 
December what his estimate of con- 
sumption in 1959 will be and estab- 
lish a quota which will provide “such 
supply of sugar as will be consumed 
at prices which will not be excessive 
to consumers and which will fairly 
and equitably maintain and protect 
the welfare of the domestic sugar in- 
dustry.” 
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TRUCK RATE BOOST 

OTTAWA—An official of the Ca- 
nadian Trucking Assn. announced 
Dec. 1, that truck transport rates 
across Canada will be increased. John 
Magee, executive secretary of the 
CTA, said: “Invariably an increase in 
railway rates is followed by a com- 
parable increase in our charges. This 
time is no different.’”’ The increased 
truck rates will average about 15% 
but in many cases the full 17% will 


apply. 
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Canadian Agriculture 
Minister Issues 


Warning on Surpluses 


OTTAWA — Douglas S. Harkness, 
agriculture minister, has warned that 
if serious surpluses accumulate in 
Canada which are impossible to sell, 
or in some cases even to give away, 
it will become impossible for the 
government to maintain present 
levels of support prices under the 
Stabilization Act. The warning was 
contained in his statement presented 
to the Federal Provincial Agricultur- 
al Conference here recently. Mr. 
Harkness said he did not believe in 
quotas on production and urged 
voluntary action “from producing 
beyond the capacity of Canadians to 
consume, and of our ability, in the 
present work situation, to export.” 

The conference was attended by 
the provincial ministers of agricul- 
ture, representatives of their depart- 
ments, representatives of Canada’s 
farm organizations, and agriculture 
advisors on embassy staffs here. 

There was no indication that Mr. 
Harkness’ warning received support, 
but his announcement that the gov- 
ernment will introduce a crop insur- 
ance plan and an improved farm 
credit scheme at the next session of 
Parliament met with support. 

Agriculture ministers from the 
various provinces all stressed the 
need for a comprehensive conserva- 
tion and land use program; expanded 
credit facilities, and crop insurance. 
I. C. Nollet, Saskatchewan's agricul- 
ture minister, argued that there 
should be no move to cut production 
so long as there were hungry people 
in the world. 
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Soybean Meal Pellets 
Move on Great Lakes 


Vessels for First Time 


BUFFALO—tThe first shipload of 
pelleted soybean meal ever to be car- 
ried on the Great Lakes was slated 
to arrive in Buffalo Nov. 24. The 
pioneer shipment amounted to 1,700 
tons, the equivalent of about 60,000 
bu. of grain. It occupied one en- 
tire hold of the Smith Thompson, 
vessel of the T. J. McCarthy fleet. 

Feed and grain executives here said 
the shipment “may well mark the 
beginning of a major new business for 
ship operators,” and it should go far 
in offsetting export grain losses like- 
ly to be sustained by Buffalo with 
the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

Representing more than a year of 
negotiation and effort by the Cooper- 
ative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Boland 
& Cornelius, vessel operator and 
agent, and the grain shovelers union, 
the shipment is expected to be the 
forerunner of many other large ves- 
sel shipments next year. 

The pellets were shipped from the 
Honeymead Products Co. plant at 
Mankato, Minn., by train to Duluth 
where they were transferred to the 
lake vessel. Fifty cars were required. 
The shipment followed establishment 
of a new rail rate recently by the 
Chicago & North Western Railway. 

The entire shipment will be dis- 
charged into the Ganson St. elevator 
of the G.L.F. which uses soybean 
meal at the rate of about 500 tons a 
day. This shipment is about a four- 
day supply. 

“The potentialities for Buffalo in 
such vessel shipments are terrific,” 
Richard W. Smith, manager of the 
G.L.F. mill division, here said. “Sev- 
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eral hundred thousand tons of soy- 
bean meal move through Buffalo 
every year. It is quite possible that 
the volume of vessel movements of 
soybean oil meal into Buffalo next 
year may approach 100,000 tons—the 
equivalent of around 4 million bush- 
els of grain. 

“If present price and shipping-rate 
ratios prevail next year, G.L.F. alone 
may bring into Buffalo as much as 
50,000 tons of the meal by boat.” 

Mr. Smith said G.L.F. “may save 
several dollars a ton” on the soybean 
meal shipments from the West. 


Soybean meal traditionaily has 


lustiness of the product. 


me to Buffalo by rail from Indiana 
d Illinois. Previously there have 
en several bottlenecks to shipments 
boat. One was the high rail rate 
mm major soybean-producing areas 
nterior Minnesota. That bottleneck 
s broken recently wher Chicago 
Northwestern Railway cut rates on 
nload lots 
Another bottleneck was the hesi- 
y of the grain shovelers union to 
lle soybean meal because of the 
This was 
ed when Honeymead agreed to 
llet the meal. The pelleting large- 
eliminates the dust and permits 
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faster handling, Mr. Smith said. The 
union has agreed to try handling un- 
pelletized meal next year. Mr. Smith 
said the meal itself is no dustier 
than oats. 

G.L.F. is considering moving other 
feed ingredients on vessels that never 
moved in Great Lakes vessels before 
The water shipments “will mean low- 


er feed prices for G.L.F. farmer- 
members next year,” Mr. Smith de- 
clared 

At least one other Buffalo feed 


concern is reported considering ves- 
shipments of pelleted soybean 
meal. 


se] 








47,998 Hands Later, This 
Will be a Crown Multiwall 


On a Crown Zellerbach tree farm, a pair of hands plants a Douglas fir. A thou- 
sand miles away, in a Crown Zellerbach bag factory, another pair of hands 
places a shipping label on a pallet-load of Multiwalls ready for delivery. 
Between these two operations, some 24,000 Crown Zellerbach employees have 
a direct or indirect hand in serving your Multiwall needs. 
Our vast forest reserves, for instance, are maintained by forest management 
specialists—to assure you a perpetual source of supply. 
Our own lumber and paper mills are manned by experts in paper making— 
to guarantee strong, rugged stock. Finished bags are produced from this stock 
on our own converting machines and imprinted with our own presses. 
Skilled technicians in four laboratories engage in continuing research—to bring 
you the most modern packaging techniques and materials. 
At every stage, therefore, from seedling to Sewn Open Mouth, our own people 


maintain constant vigilance on Multiwall quality . . 
... Multiwall service. 


Call Crown Multiwall for your packaging needs. 


C2 CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA ¢ BIRMINGHAM 


LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK ¢ PORTLAND « SALT LAKE CITY «¢ SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « ST LOUIS 


CHICAGO « COLUMBUS « DALLAS 


. Multiwall dependability 


DENVER « HOUSTON * KANSAS CITY 
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A subscriber to Dun & Bradstreet 
was baffled the other day when he 
received an envelope from the outfit 
with nothing in it. He phoned Dun & 
Bradstreet to ask what they had in 
mind. “How would we know,” said 
the young lady who answered his 
call, “if there was nothing in the 


¢¢¢ 


envelope ? 

A gentleman quarreled with his 
wife and moved out to a hotel. All 
day he brooded, but by dinner time 
he was hungry and sorry, so he called 
her. 

“Hello, Sarah. What are you mak- 
ing for dinner?” 

“Poison I’m making.” 

“So make only one portion. I'm not 
coming home.” 


¢¢¢ 


Secretary to friend: “He looks like 
an expense account, but he spends 
like a minimum wage.” 


e?¢¢ 


The Scot said to his neighbor, “Soa 
your fourth daughter’s getting mar- 
ried, Jock. You must be very pleased.” 

“Aye,” returned Jock, “but the 
confetti is getting awful dirty.” 


¢?¢¢ 


A northern farm hand went to 
work for a Texas rancher. There had 
been a long drouth, and every man 
on the ranch was hoping for rain 
One day it started to sprinkle, and 
the farm hand, to show his delight, 
began to dance in the rain. 

“Hey, you,” shouted the ranch own- 
er, “come in out of the rain!” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it a bit,” called 
back the farm hand. 

“That isn’t the point,” insisted the 
rancher. “I want every drop of that 
water to fall on Texas.” 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















tm Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








a Wet BETA-CHLORA unit installed ot the 









Atkinson Mill. This unit meters gas used in 


the conditioning of certain grades of fiour 








Mill employee loads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 
co 


precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX, the superior 
Wallace & Tiernan bleact ing compound 





,..What shall he eat? 


White bread and butter.” 


Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliest, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

General Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





